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TO TERENCE—A LITTLE CHILD. 


Here in this quiet woodland place, 
Hid in the folds of Surrey hills, 

I found you first; a flower-like face, 
A bird’s voice babbling like a rill’s 
The lore of that mysterious land 

I once, like you, could understand. 


A fragile thing of fairy mould, 

You meditate with grave brown eyes, 
Pensive, as if your thoughts unfold 
Beyond this sunshine stormier skies; 
Beyond the present’s careless hours 
The future, thorns beyond the flowers. 


Do memories of a land divine 

Where souls wait at the gates of birth 
Light that rare smile which answers mine, 
As like an angel strange to earth 

You lift your wide eyes wondering 

At every unfamiliar thing? 


Or like a young bird, from the nest 

That looks out wingless yet to fly, 
Through latticed leaves on an unguessed 
Green world in its immensity, 

And sees the rosy feet of dawn 

Stealing across the dew-grey lawn; 


And hears the awakened forest-choir 
Greeting the golden pomp of day, 

With mellow notes that never tire 

The blackbird flute, the thrush whose lay 
Takes up the lark’s that, poised on high, 
Drops song-rain from a cloudless sky; 


And nothing sees that is not fair 

And nothing hears that is not sweet, 

And feels the earth-scented morning-air 
The birds’ unquestioning joy repeat, 
Where no hearts go unsatisfied 

And old as young are happy-eyed. 


Alas! child, we were once like you, 
Forward we looked who now look back; 
Before us, pearled with sun-kissed dew, 
Ran smooth and straight a flowery track, 
And lovely vistas called our feet 

To meetings innocent and sweet. 


Unending seemed the years to be, 

Youth’s joy and nature’s loveliness 

Kept whispering caressingly 

Our hold on them would ne’er grow less, 
The while unmarked day by swift day 
Our dawn died into evening grey. 


Was it a mirage all we saw 
Then in the infinite future bright, 
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Ideals fair, faith without flaw, 
Where now we see the starless night 
Of disappointment wide of wing 
About our last days darkening? 


And must you feel, as we have felt 
Standing forlorn and desolate, 

*Mid fallen shrines where once we knelt, 
Hearing the heavy words “Too late,” 
That like an earthquake ruthless hurled 
In ruins all our goodly world? 


We know not: for your life we see 

The future wait, as shades of night 
Wait for the day; though sunnily 

You smile, as if the world’s delight 

Were yours, all chance and change above, 
The sweet days you are dreaming of. 


While haply now the treacherous hours 
Are hastening at your trustful smile 

To ’whelm with all their stormy powers 
Your young life that suspects no guile, 
We long to shield you; but confess 
With downcast hearts our helplessness. 


For of the future who may say 

The course, who scan man’s years at birth, 

And see, like clouds, passing away, 

Boyhood and all its light-heart mirth, 

And manhood’s strength, and see draw 
nigh 

Old age, and the last hour’s agony? 


So we must watch with dimming gaze 
Time’s gradual shadow broad’ning fall 
Across the dial of our days; 

Bringing one end to one and all. 

The mystery of our mortal doom, 

The riddle of the insensate tomb. 


Yet once from the utter darkness where 
Our last sight of life’s weary road 

Ends in unthinkable despair 

Of nothingness, a light there flowed 
When from a fast-sealed sepulchre 

One rose the Shadow’s vanquisher. 


Immeasurable and infinite 

That Hope’s low sunrise on our way 

Still sheds its beams that thrill our sight 
With promise of the perfect day 

That shall this dark dream-life enhance 
With purpose and significance. 


The perfect day we all shall meet, 
Life’s struggles o’er, death’s darkness 
past, 

When Love shall in His kingdom sweet 

Hold all hearts reconciled at last, 

His Love who once this hard earth trod, 

Taught God is Love, showed Love is God. 
Saturday Review. JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
CARDINAL MANNING AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 
3 

Mr. Purcell’s “Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning”? is a book which awakens the 
most opposite feelings, and the most 
contradictory judgments. Its author 
has been a sort of inverted Balaam, 
called in to bless the cardinal he has 
yet, in the view of his admirers and 
friends, cursed him altogether. Then, 
his literary offences are too many and 
too flagrant to allow the mere critic to 
speak well of his book. He is certainly 
no master in the craft of letters, style 
he knows not; order, chronology, easy 
and correct reference, continuity of 
narrative, consecutiveness of thought, 
economy in the use of material, cohe- 
rence and vividness of portraiture are 
things to which he has not attained. 
He is a laborious biographer, but an 
inaccurate writer, manifestly unac- 
quainted with the religious history of 
our times, unable on this account to 
interpret many of his own documents 
or deal intelligently with the charac- 
ters, careers, and opinions of many of 
the persons who crowd his pages. The 
book is thus difficult to read, a sore 
tax on one’s patience, a continual trial 
to one’s temper, mocking during pe- 
rusal all attempts at a fair and bal- 
anced judgment. But when one has 
finished the book, and retreated from 
it far enough to see it in perspective, 
and as a whole, some very remarkable 
qualities begin to show themselves. 
It is, perhaps, rather a frank than an 
honest book, written by a man whose 
lack of insight is redeemed by a sort 
of blunt courage, guided by a rather 
robust common sense. He is anxious 
to be just, yet does not quite foresee 
the effects of his justice. His judg- 
ments are at once candid and naive, 
the judgments of a man who has lived 
in a very narrow circle, has mistaken 
its whispers for the murmur of the 


1 Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters, Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 
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world, and has published, to the dis- 
may of multitudes, the gossip it likes 
to talk but does not love to print. In 
its light, he has studied his documents, 
and inquired at his living sources, and 
then ne has laboriously poured out the 
results in this book, which, though a 
marvel of cumulative and skilled awk- 
wardnesses, yet leaves us with a dis- 
tinct and breathing image of its hero, 
who is certainly no pallid shadow, but 
an actual person, all too concrete and 
articulate. This is no small merit, and 
rare enough in modern biography to 
deserve cordial praise. 

But the value of the book does not 
lie in the text of its author, but in the 
original documents it contains. The 
question as to the right or wrong of 
their publication is not one fer me to 
discuss; what is obvious is that access 
to first-hand authorities is always a 
gain to historical knowledge. Cardinal 
Manning was neither a recluse nor a 
private citizen, but a man who lived 
for more than half a century in the 
full blaze of the public eye. From 
the first he was a conspicuous figure, 
the leader of an army; a man of strong 
loves and intense hates, who handled 
too many men, fought too many bat- 
tles both in the dark and in the day; 
in a word, was too much a force work- 
ing for change and conflict to be 
commemorated in a biography which 
should be at once innocuous and vera- 
cious. If his life had caused no alarm 
or given no offence, it might have been 
edifying, but would not have been in. 
forming, for it would have told us 
nothing of the secrets of his character, 
or the springs of his conduct, or the 
reasons of his policy. But he was too 
much the sum of certain great mo- 
ments and events to be dealt with as 
a delicate plant, or hidden within the 
muddy atmosphere of circumspect com- 
monplace. More harm is done by the 
diplomatic suppression of the truth 
than by its frank publication: the one 
is the way of wisdom, the other of 
discretion; and the promise is that wis- 
dom, not discretion, shall be justified 
of her children. 

Of course, I feel that the character 
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of a lost leader is not a thing to be 
lightly dealt with. While he lives his 
reputation is his own, but after his 
death it becomes man’s, every blot 
upon it being a stain, as it were, upon 
our common good. It can never be to 
the advantage of religion that any re- 
ligious man should be dispraised. The 
heroes of Protestantism are no reproach 
to Catholicism; the saints the Catholic 
Church reveres, the Protestant Church 
grows better by admiring. There is 
nothing that so proves poverty of soul 
as the tendency, so common in ecclesi- 
astical controversy, to make our own 
plain features look comely by darken- 
ing the fairer features of another face. 
Mr. Gladstone, addressing Manning in 
his Anglican days, says: “Your char- 
acter is a part of the property of the 
Church and of the truth in the Church, 
and must be husbanded for the sake 
of the association with that truth.’ ? 
This is even more true to-day than it 
was then, and in a larger sense than 
was at first intended. In his good 
name all Churches share, and any 
shadow of reproach that falls on him 
will send a chill through the heart of 
all our good. But, then, to attempt an 
analysis of his character in relation to 
his work is to do him no dishonor; 
what the man did depended upon what 
he was, and so we study him only that 
we may the better watch the evolution 
of a movement in which he was a po- 
tent factor. 

What is here termed the Catholic 
Revival began with three men, whose 
spirit it may be said to have incar- 
nated: Hurrell Froude, who was its 
impulsive force; John Henry Newman, 
who embodied its intellectual and eth- 
ical energy; and John Keble, who 
created the atmosphere of emotion or 
sentiment within which he lived, and 
by which it was nourished. But while 
these men presided over its birth, its 
later fortunes were shaped within the 
Anglican Church mainly by Dr. Pusey, 
and within the Roman Church mainly 
by Cardinal Manning. The significance 
of the personal factor has been recog- 
nized by every serious student of the 


1 Vol. i. 269 
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movement, and most of all by its lead- 
ers themselves. The earliest expres- 
sion of this feeling is Hurrell Froude's 
“Remains,” the most classical is New- 
man’s “Apologia,” the largest is the 
still unfinished “Life of Pusey,” and the 
latest, this “Life of Cardinal Manning,” 
which is, in its original documents, so 
largely the work of his own hands. 
Of these, the “Apologia” has the great- 
est personal value, but the least his- 
torical worth. It is neither a biography 
nor an autobiography, but simply what 
it professes to be, a dialectical apology 
for a life by the man who had lived 
it. The real history is not there, but 
only a history idealized, all the more 
completely that the ideal represents a 
reality seen in retrospect, and under 
the transfiguring light of a superlative 
ratiocinative genius, whose imagination 
made his successive experiences like 
steps in the logical process which led 
him from a dubious to an assured and 
infallible faith. But a man’s history is 
too complex a thing to be done into any 
dialectic, even though it be the supreme 
feat of the most dexterous dialectician 
of his age. The mistakes, the falter- 
ings, the lapses, the blind gropings. 
the ignorances, the confusions, the un- 
reasoning likes and dislikes which 
marked the actual way of the man 
are lost sight of, forgotten, or softened 
out of all significance, the end being 
made to illuminate the beginning rather 
than the beginning to explain the end. 
Froude’s “Remains,” on the other hand. 
have even more historical than personal 
worth. Here we see the man as he 
actually lived, the circle he lived in. 
how they thought and spoke, believed 
and acted. The men are intensely sin- 
cere, but curiously superficial; where 
most thoroughly in earnest, there most 
audaciously ignorant, full of the incon- 
siderate speech which came of hatreds 
they were too impatient to justify and 
too prejudiced to be ashamed of. In 
the “Remains,” in the tracts, and in 
the private correspondence, when we 
can get it unexpurgated, the real men 
live; and history must know the real 
man before it can construe the man 
idealized. Now this life of Manning is 
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full of the same sort of documents as 
Froude’s “Remains.” We have not all 
we could wish, but we have enough 
to be grateful for. We have the man 
in his every-day habit, in the flesh and 
blood reality of his ecclesiastical being; 
and we can interpret him in terms we 
owe altogether to himself, or to the 
men he worked with, and for, and 
through. We are admitted into his 
secret soul, we hear his solemn con- 
fessions or astute suggestions to the 
men he trusted, and then we have the 
records of the public policy which now 
contradicted and now carried out his 
inner mind. What this biography does, 
no other and later biography can ever 
undo; for what gives it character is not 
what the author writes, but what he 
publishes. The picture is not, indeed, 
quite complete; some of Manning’s 
most characteristic letters, written at 
the crisis of his career, perished under 
his own hand. By the same hand cer- 
tain of his diaries and memoranda 
have, as a rule, at the most critical 
places or in connection with the most 
decisive events, been expurgated, 
amended, adjusted to reminiscence, 
adapted to history; but, happily, the 
untouched originals reflect the living 
man. And it is the man as he lived, 
and not the man apologetically ideal- 
ized, which explains the history he con- 
tributed to make. 


It. 


In attempting an estimate and analy- 
sis of Manning’s character in relation 
to his work we shall, as far as pos- 
sible, confine ourselves to the docu- 
ments our author has published. We 
cannot, indeed, entirely dismiss himself 
from our minds, nor would it be just 
to do so. His very attitude is signifi- 
cant, and has been assumed, not accord- 
ing to his original bias, but against 
it. It is apparent that he began as an 
admirer, that he did not mean to be 
unfriendly, and that he believes, in the 
heart of him, that his hero could stand 
being painted as he really was, warts 
and all. If he is to be held responsible 
for the use of the materials entrusted 
to him, we ought also to remember that 
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the responsibility for much in his tone 
of mind and for many of his judgments, 
lies with the materials themselves. 

1. Well, then, looked at in the light 
of the documents here published and 
the inner history they unfold, we may 
say Manning’s character seems, though 
strong, neither subtle nor complex. 
Subtlety was too little the note of his 
mind to be the distinction of his con- 
duct. His ends were clearly and easily 
conceived, and his means, though often 
underhand, were, as a rule, obvious 
and simple, their efficiency lying in 
the strength of his will rather than in 
their delicate fitness. While fond of 
intrigue, he was too self-conscious to 
hide his designs from the observant. 
His characteristic qualities appear very 
early in his career. As a boy he was 
averse to real and serious study,’ and 
happily without the curse of precosity; 
but he had ambition, claiming as his 
motto “Aut Czesar aut nullus,”? only 
his ambitions were as yet neither in- 
tellectual nor academic. He found 
fame at Oxford in the Union, and once 
he became famous, men said, “Man- 
ning is self-conscious even in his night- 
cap.” * He “drew into his orbit a cer- 
tain number of satellites,” assumed 
“omniscience,” and “spoke as one hav- 
ing authority,” now and then, to the 
disaster of his claims.‘ His reminis- 
cences seem to show that, even in later 
life, he had more interest in himself 
than in any of his  schoolfellows.® 
These were, in a boy, natural traits; 
they indicate a nature which by at- 
tempting to conceal only the more 
revealed itself; but the traits natural 
in a boy may grow into much less in- 
nocuous qualities in a man. Possibly 
Manning suffered through his whole 
career from the want of an early period 
of storm and stress, especially those 
higher and more tragic religious expe- 
riences which do so much to purify 
the character. Accident, rather than 
necessity, drove him into the Church; 
compulsion of circumstances more than 
the vocation which will not hear a 


1 i, 27. 2 i, 28, 48. 8 i, 30. 
4 The words of Sir Francis Doyle, i. 46-7. 
5 i. 18. 
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“Nay.” ? He knew nothing of the fierce 
intellectual conflicts which vexed the 
reason of Newman, and made his ser- 
mons, lectures, and tracts like the cries 
of a soul in travail. He did not enter 
the ministry by the way of sorrow, and 
so was not redeemed and made fit for 
it by suffering. Comfort surrounded 
him from the first; he glided easily into 
high position; even death was kindly, 
and removed obstacles from his path; 
but, while his tact is excellent, his in- 
tellect remains unawakened. He was 
a churchman whose conduct was guided 
by policy rather than a thinker mas- 
tered by convictions. His biographer 
notes with satisfaction that he served 
under four bishops, and, while he 
agreed with none, he made himself 
agreeable to all, and as nearly as pos- 
sible indispensable. He behaved as 
one who sympathized with the Tracta- 
rians, not as one who believed with 
them; but in the day of trial it is the 
man who believes, not the man who 
sympathizes, who endures. Hence 
came those early relations to Newman 
which left no memories Newman cared 
to record. Hence came those extraordi- 
nary vacillations of policy, resented by 
many as duplicities of conduct, repre- 
sented by his High Church professions 
and strongly Protestant charges: his 
fifth of November sermon, and private, 
though rejected, visit to Newman at 
Littlemore; his studied neutrality as 
to the professorship of poetry, and his 
uneasy and, for awhile, anxiously un- 
certain action on Ward’s degradation. 
To the same cause may be traced a 
series of incidents less easily explained 
or defended. There is his concern 
about the trivial personal matters of 
the sub-almonership and the preacher- 
ship at Lincoln’s Inn, in contrast with 
his unconcern about the loss of New- 
man, and the grave disasters it threat- 
ened to the English Church.? But his 
judgment as to the character and mo- 
tives of the seceders was more extraor- 
dinary than even his unconcern. Mr. 


1 On this point there was a good deal of romanc- 
ing later, but the contemporary evidence justifies 


the statement in the text. See i. 86-97. 


2 i. 310-12. 
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Gladstone asked Manning, amid the 
consternation caused by the many con- 
versions to Catholicism, what he con- 
sidered “the common bond of union, 
the common principle, which led men of 
intellect so different, of such opposite 
characters, acting under circumstances 
so various, to come to one and the 
same conclusion.” * Manning’s answer, 
which “surprised beyond measure and 
startled” his interlocutor, was this: 
“Their common bond is their want of 
truth.” The one common characteris- 
tic of the men was surely their pas- 
sionate sincerity, witnessed by the 
sacrifices they made to conviction and 
conscience; but Manning’s answer 
shows not so much a want of honesty 
or charity as of insight and intelligence 
—his complete puzzlement of mind as 
he faced conduct which nothing in his 
own experience could as yet interpret. 
And the same bewildered and ineffec- 
tive mind is reflected in all the corre- 
spondence of this period. Nor, as we 
shall yet see, did he ever escape from 
this inability. The timidity which is 
the mark of certain intellectual limita- 
tions governed even his most audacious 
policies. He was a political craftsman 
in the arena of faith and reason, and 
his trust in machinery was as great 
as his distrust of mind. This was the 
root of his lifelong antagonism not only 
to Newman, but to all Newman’s name 
stood for. Catholicism never meant to 
the two men the same thing; they never 
were Catholics in the same sense; their 
relations were not simply those of con- 
traries, but of antipathies based on in- 
tellectual differences. Their feud was 
not a thing of policy, or even of prin- 
ciple, but of nature and character. 

2. These mental and ethical qualities 
are well illustrated in what we may 
term the diplomacy of his conversion— 
i.e., the policy which made his outer 
history in the years which preceded it 
so strange a contrast to his inner or 
spiritual history. It is, on any con- 
struction we may please to put upon 
it, melancholy as well as “startling” to 
find Manning, as his biographer says, 
“speaking concurrently for years with 


3 i. 318. 
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a double voice;’* but it was by no 
means out of keeping with his char- 
acter, as some of those who had good 
oceasion te know him understood it. 
The facts stand out in the clear lan- 
guage of his own diaries and letters, 
and in those of his correspondents. In 
August, 1846, he wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone: “I have a fear, amounting to a 
belief, that the Church of England 
must split asunder.”? Entries in his 
diary of the same date show what he 
means: the Church of England is or- 
ganically diseased, because separated 
from the Church Universal and from 
the chair of Peter, and is, for certain 
specified reasons, functionally diseased 
as well? In an earlier month—May— 
he had confessed to himself “an exten- 
sively changed feeling towards the 
Church of Rome,” and most serious 
doubts as to the Church of England.* 
In 1847 his doubts became more posi- 
tive, and so do the beliefs which look 
to Rome; two things which it alone 
can satisfy seem to him necessary to 
the Church—infallibility and the unity 
of the episcopate. In the pathetic let- 
ters, under the seal, from this time on- 
ward to his conversion in 1851, confes- 
sion of his inward mind is made to 
Laprimaudaye and Robert Wilberforce. 
Now, no man can handle these letters 
otherwise than tenderly; to the man 
who has known a great intellectual 
and spiritual crisis they will be sacred 
epistles, the record of a soul’s tragedy, 
still agitated with sorrow and damp 
with the sweat as of blood. But, un- 
happily, they are profaned and shamed 
by the position in which they are made 
to stand; yet they must stand there if 
history is to speak the truth. It was 
ho reproach to Manning that he should 
hesitate; it would have been a real re- 
proach had he been precipitate. The 
issues were too grave, the possibilities 
of mistake too many and serious, the 
feelings, the hopes, the fears involved 
too high and solemn to allow a sensi- 
tive and honorable man to be ether 
than painfully and laboriously delib- 
erate. But this on one condition: that 


1 i. 463. 2 4. 317. 3 i, 483. 


5 i. 467-473. 


4 i. 485. 
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he be silent and use no public speech 
that contradicted his private thoughts 
or mocked his own personal experi- 
ences. And this condition Manning did 
not observe, nay, he flagrantly violated. 
While confessing under the seal of 
secrecy his utter disbeliefs, he yet in 
his charges and sermons, in his letters 
to penitents and friends, spoke or wrote 
like a man who never knew a doubt. 
While he openly, as it were in the eccle- 
siastical forum, argued in July, 1848, as 
to Hampden, that “no man is a heretic 
to us who is not a heretic to the 
Church,” that to the Church Hampden 
was no heretic, for it had not tried and 
judged him, and that his “public sub- 
scription of the Catholic creeds,” as a 
bishop, had purged him from the charge 
of heresy,® he had yet, in the March 
of the same year, privately written 
to Robert Wilberforce: “I do believe 
Hampden to be heretical in substance 
and in principle. It makes it worse 
to me to find that fact palliated or 
doubted.” * His public attitude was 
well represented by an answer he gave 
earlier to Mrs. Lockhart: “But, Mr. 
Archdeacon, are you quite sure of the 
validity of Anglican orders?’ “Am I 
sure of the existence of God?” he re- 
plied. Even more significant was his 
conduct to Mr. Gladstone. The two 
had been intimate, even confidential 
friends; he had, in the phrase quoted 
above, hinted his doubts, but had found 
no sympathetic response, had received 
instead an emphatic contradiction, and 
was thereafter, throughout what seemed 
the frankest correspondence and inter- 
course, silent as to his secret mind 
till the Gorham Judgment made a con- 
venient season for speech. These let- 
ters of his were returned to him, and 
“had, so far as could be ascertained, 
been destroyed by the cardinal not 
long before his death.” Mr. Gladstone 
is reported to have said, when he heard 
of the correspondence, so unlike that 
with himself, with Robert Wilberforce, 
and the destruction of his own: “I won’t 
say Manning was insincere, God for- 
bid! But he. was not simple and 
straightforward.” ® a judgment which 
6 i, 478-9. 7 i. 514. 81.449. 9% 1. 569. 
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cannot be called in any sense unchar- 
itable. 

3. It would be a radical misappre- 
hension to regard this diplomacy as an 
accident, an exception to his normal 
character, due simply to the bewilder- 
ment of a perturbed and distracted 
mind. The conduct represented a real 
and permanent quality, as it were a 
grain or bent of nature which came 
out on critical occasions, and make 
intimacy with him to many difficult, 
to some impossible. Thus Canon Oake- 
ley, who knew him both as Anglican 
and as Catholic, wrote of him when 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster: 
“I wish I could confide in him as much 
as I like him.”* So, too, Newman 
writes to Oakeley: “The only serious 
cause of any distance which may exist 
between the archbishop and myself is 
the difficulty I have in implicitly con- 
fiding in him.”? And this feeling re- 
ceives new meaning in the charac- 
teristic color and phrasing of Newman’s 
answer, declining Manning’s request 
for an interview in order to mutual 
explanations and, if possible, reconcili- 
ation :— 


I say frankly, then, and as a duty of 
friendship, that it [i.e., my feeling to you] 
is a distressing mistrust, which now for 
four years past I have been unable in 
prudence to dismiss from my mind, and 
which is but my own share of a general 
feeling (though men are slow to express 
it, especially to your immediate friends) 
that you are difficult to understand. I 
wish I could get myself to believe that 
the fault was my own, and that your 
words, your bearing, and your implica- 
tions ought (to have), though they have 
not, served to prepare me for your 
a 

No explanations offered by you at 
present in such a meeting could go to the 
root of the difficulty, as I have suggested 
it. ... It is only as time goes on that 
new deeds can reverse the old. There is 
no short cut to a restoration of confidence 
when confidence has been seriously 
damaged.® 


No one will say that these are lightly 
used or malicious words; they evidently 


1 ij, 256. 2 fi. 327. 
3 ii., pp. 305-6 ; see also pp. 329-30. 
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express a judgment at once well 
weighed and reluctant. And it was a 
judgment in which many shared. Soon 
after his conversion, in the year 1853 
or 1854, while he was studying theology 
in Rome, the very man who later be- 
came his serviceable friend at the Vati- 
can, inquired, with evident reference 
to him, “half in jest, half in earnest,” 
“whether a man who was already 
manceuvring for a mitre would make 
any the worse a bishop for that?’* 
After he had returned to England and 
begun work as a Catholic priest, the 
then president of Ushaw is reported 
as saying of him: “I hate that man, he 
is such a forward piece,”’® meaning that 
he was already seeking to thrust him- 
self through and past his brother pawns 
to an important and commanding place 
on the ecclesiastical chessboard. Dur- 
ing the Vatican Council it was said of 
him: “There is no better hand than 
Manning’s at drawing the long bow.” ° 
It was characteristic of him, too, to 
seek relief at the hands of the pope 
from the oath of secrecy, that he might 
coach Mr. Odo Russell in the version 
of the Council’s affairs which he wished 
to reach the English government and 
public.? The man is the same man 
under all these conditions, whether it 
be in ecclesiastical or personal matters 
—the management of Wiseman, the 
policy of the Holy See, the displace- 
ment of Errington, the control of the 
Chapter, or the deliberations of the 
bishops—the way of Providence is 
made smoother and more sure by the 
help of a little human diplomacy. Di- 
plomacy is always double-voiced and 
the ear addressed has to learn how to 
discern by accent which voice speaks 
the more truly, or rather the less falsely. 
And there are regions and affairs where 
it is in place, and there are others 
where it is not; and one would think 
that the least suitable of all regions 
was the Church, and the least appro- 
priate of all affairs the decrees and 
policies of the infallible Chair; yet here 
we are made to see it prevail, with all 
its hateful accessories of intrigue and 
cajolery, flattery of hopes and play 


4 ii. 17 note. 5 ii. 79. 6 ii, 431. 7 fi. 433. 
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upon fears. And the curious thing is, 
that while the diplomacy and the agent 
were known, the result was accepted 
with a public silence and submission 
which speaks of the most wonderful 
discipline in the world. 


III. 


1. But, of course, this analysis of 
Manning’s methods or executive poli- 
cies does not carry us very far; the 
man had deeper and better things in 
him than can be thus reached and re- 
vealed. We must, if possible, get down 
to his ultimate convictions or funda- 
mental beliefs, and discover both the 
attitude of his mind to them and the 
conditions of their validity to his mind. 
It is only in this region that we can 
find the motives that governed him, 
and the forms under which duty ap- 
peared to his conscience. That duty 
did appear to him in a most imperious 
form is a point too obvious to need to 
be argued. Only beliefs and motives 
of irresistible potency could have forced 
him out of the Church of England. 
Every inferior motive, all that could be 
comprehended under the world and the 
flesh, was on the side of his staying. 
By going he had almost everything to 
lose, and there was no certain promise 
of any compensating gain. It could not 
be said that he was attracted to Rome 
by friendships; for the men who had 
gone before him he had no peculiar 
affection, with them he had no special 
affinity, and their conversion had not 
been a very manifest success. We 
must believe, therefore, that he changed 
under intellectual and moral compul- 
sion; like Luther, he could do no other. 
But this only the more emphasizes the 
problem: What, then, were his rea- 
Sons, his motives? We have no cause 
to doubt the truth of his own state- 
ment—it was the idea of the unity and 
the infallibility of the Church, and the 
conviction that these could be found 
in the Roman, but not in the Anglican 
communion. But we have, in conse- 
quence, a twofold problem: How did 
he come by these ideas? And what did 
they mean to him? 








He said that the idea of unity began 
to take possession of him about 1835; 
infallibility about 1837-38,' but, at first, 
he conceived both under forms which 
upheld against Rome. The idea of 
unity seemed to follow from the Apos- 
tolic Ministry, and its necessity to the 
Church; where the one was the other 
could not but be. And because the 
Anglican Ministry was apostolic the 
Church was the same, and so its unity 
was assured. The idea of infallibility 
followed from the perpetual presence 
and office of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church; where he abode in the pleni- 
tude of his illuminative power error 
could not be, the truth must be abso- 
lute. These two ideas seemed, then, to 
him ultimate, but they involved as 
their necessary consequence the inde- 
pendence and autonomy of the Church. 
If its unity lived in an apostolical epis- 
copate, and was realized through it, 
then the episcopate must be a self- 
perpetuating body, deriving its being 
from its Apostolic Source, and holding 
its authority directly under its Spiritual 
Head. If the infallibility was real, then 
the Church must be free; for if it could 
not use its own voice, but must either 
be silent at the bidding of the State, 
or speak in terms the State prescribed, 
it would have but a dumb infallibility, 
which were of all things the most fatu- 
ous and impotent. But a series of 
incidents forced upon Manning the un- 
welcome conclusion that there was 
within the English Church no room 
for the realization or exercise of his 
two fundamental ideas. If there was 
any man both the High and the Low 
Church regarded as heretical, it was 
Hampden, but while both had the most 
ample will to convict him of heresy 
both were powerless to do it, the strong 
hand of the State shut their mouths, 
and placed him where it willed. If 
there was anything more capable than 
another of disproving at one and the 
same time the apostolicity of the min- 
istry, which was the condition of unity, 
and the infallibility of the Church as 
the home of the Holy Ghost, it was 


1 i, 470. 
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the act of the State in putting a man 
so unanimously adjudged heretical into 
the episcopate. The confusion and con- 
troversies of the time did not allow 
Manning for a moment to feel free 
from the ubiquitous and inexorable 
civil power, whose violent hands 
reached everywhere, and touched at 
every point his most sacred convictions. 
If he thought of the episcopate as the 
sine qué non of unity, the State mocked 
his faith by co-operating with a schis- 
matical body in founding a Jerusalem 
bishopric, and frocking its new bishop. 
If he argued that the Church had the 
power to interpret its own creed and 
enforce its own discipline, the State 
was at hand with the Gorham Judg- 
ment to prove his whole elaborate ar- 
gument a series of logical illusions. 
By slow degrees he found himself de- 
prived of every alternative, and reluc- 
tantly forced to the conclusion that if 
these two ideas, as he had conceived 
and defined them, were notes of the 
true Church, he must seek it elsewhere 
than in the Church of England. 


2. Such seems to have been the proc- 


ess, stated in its most naked and 
simple form, by which Manning’s con- 
version was effected; but of course it 
was a much more complex process than 
this. It did not move in a straight 
line, but was zigzag and circuitous, de- 
flected by fresh currents of thought 
and emotion, by new views of policy, 
and by the changes incident to an 
agitated and distressful day. Vacilla- 
tions are not duplicities, variations of 
mood are not changes of part. There 
is, in the English mind, no deeper, or 
more common and characteristic con- 
viction than the belief in the sanity of 
the State; the belief in the sanctity of 
the Church is not so distinctive and 
inveterate. The Churchman acquires 
the one, but the Englishman is born 
with the other. It is the instinctive 
basis of his jealous guardianship of the 
supremacy of the crown which, in its 
essential idea, represents the place and 
function of the laity in the Church. It 
means that, in the view of the English 
people, it is they, and neither the priest- 
hood nor the episcopate, singly or com- 





bined, who constitute the English 
Church, and are the guarantees of both 
its unity and continuity. And we can 
well believe that this idea, though in 
a blind way, now and then seized 
Manning, and explains some of his 
most strenuous Protestant utterances, 
which were visions of a larger and 
more historical Church than the eccle- 
siastical mind of his day had conceived. 
But these were contradicted by expe: 
riences of another order. Civil action 
in the religious sphere seems, to the 
ecclesiastical mind, harsh and insolent; 
and, in troublous times, sensitive are 
imperious consciences. And Manning’s 
conscience was here sensitive, for his 
deepest convictions were on the side of 
freedom for the Church, and they were 
quickened in suffering. Then, again, 
his continental wanderings, and long 
residence at Rome, counted for much; 
he was, when in a most susceptible 
mood, isolated from England with all 
the coercive force of its traditions, 
social customs, and ambitions, and set 
in the very heart of new and potent 
influences, which made him feel what 
it was to live and worship in a Church 
State as distinguished from a State 
Church. The end of it all was that 
change became inevitable; he waited 
but a fit occasion, and this the Gorham 
Judgment supplied; under the shadow 
it so conveniently cast, he passed from 
the Anglican to the Roman Church. 
If this analysis of the logical process 
of his conversion be even approximately 
correct, it places us in a position to 
appraise its significance. Within its 
limits the process was one of marked 
logical cogency; but the limits were 
marvellously narrow. The thing it 
most nearly resembles is a procession 
of the blind between two blank walls. 
The man argued his way to his con- 
clusion with the very slenderest intel- 
lectual outfit, if, indeed, considering 
the problems at issue, he could be said 
to have had any such outfit at all. 
There was a wealth of reasoning, but 
a paucity of reasons; and it is reasons 
that justify and make a great thing 
mean or a mean thing great. There is 
no evidence that he had even conceived 
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what infallibility meant, how it had 
ever come to be the attribute of one 
Church, what the claim to it involved, 
or how the claim harmonized with its 
history. In his charges and sermons, 
and in the letters and memoranda here 
published, there are the usual current 
commonplaces now of the Protestant, 
now of the Anglican, and now of the 
Roman order; but there are no signs 
of an awakened intelligence, of a man 
thinking in grim earnest, challenging 
commonplaces, getting behind them, 
resolving them into their component 
parts, compelling them to give up the 
reason of their existence, to tell why 
they claim to be believed. For this 
man scholars have lived and inquired 
in vain, for him problems which touch 
the very heart of the formule he plays 
with, have no being. He does not 
know of their existence, he cannot un- 
derstand the men who do know that 
they are and what they mean. As a 
consequence, his whole conception of 
religion is formal, emptiness and shal- 
lowness mark it from first to last. 
There never was a biography of a great 
father of the Church—so full of letters 
written in supreme crises of his own 
and his Church’s history—that is yet 
so void of mystery, so vacant of awe, 
so without the traces of struggle after 
the everlasting rock on which truth 
stands, so without the infinite yearn- 
ing towards the light, which is as the 
face of God. And this is due to no 
defect in the biographer, but to the 
character of the original documents he 
publishes. These things are not writ- 
ten in the mere love of being severe. 
but in wonder and regret, and out of 
deep conviction. The logic of Man- 
ning’s conversion was the logic of an 
unawakened intellect, and as it was. 
So also was his policy as a father and 
prince of the Church. 


IV. 

1. But now we must proceed to an 
even more delicate and difficult ques- 
tion—his policy and career within the 
Roman Church. And here we may be 
allowed to remark that in those days 
4 conversion was a critical event both 
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for the convert and the society he en- 
tered; and the more eminent the con- 
vert the more critical the event, for 
it was the fuller of dangerous possi- 
bilities. The Anglicans who reasoned 
themselves into Catholicism knew noth- 
ing of it as an actual and operative 
system. It was to many, in a sense, a 
mere algebraic symbol; they had as- 
signed to it a definite value, and rea- 
soned convincingly from it as a fixed 
quantity or stable standard. And the 
danger was that the convert might find 
the actual Catholicism a contradiction 
of his ideal, and, in the despair of dis- 
illusionment, take some rash and irrep- 
arable step. It is a matter of history 
that some entered only to return; it is 
an open secret that many remained, 
among whom we may number the 
greatest convert of all, in discomfort, 
disappointment, and despondency, even 
while cherishing the faith they had 
embraced. But the dangers to Catholi- 
cism were as real as those to the 
converts. They were, as a_ whole. 
personalities of no ordinary kind, men 
to be reckoned with. They were all 
men who had lived in controversy, and 
been convinced by it. Some were men 
of strong characters; a few were men 
of fine intellects and ripe scholarship; 
one was a man of real talent, of strong 
will, and exceptional angularity: an- 
other was a man of rare genius. They 
had been nursed in a proud and aristo- 
eratie Church, had been trained in an 
exclusive and conservative university, 
they were accustomed to a_ society 
which did homage to their culture, and 
they bore themselves as men who took 
life seriously and knew that they were 
seriously taken. And it was by no 
means certain that the men who had 
defied the authorities of their Mother 
Church would submit to those of their 
adopted communion. For within it 
there was much to offend and even 
shock. The culture was not so fine, 
the tone was the tone of a sect, with 
the feeling at its heart that in the eye 
of English law it was mere dissent, 
and that it had lived its life apart. 
separated by the penal legislation of 
centuries from the main stream of the 
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nation. To find themselves within a 
society of this kind was no small trial 
to the Oxford Tractarians; to find it a 
society as much divided by jealousies 
and feuds as the one they had left was 
a sorer trial still. It was a question 
whether the new men would transform 
the old society, or the society subdue 
the men. What is certain to-day is that 
the possibilities of good which entered 
with the men were, if at all, in a very 
doubtful degree realized, while the pos- 
sibilities of evil, thanks to the men 
mainly concerned, were in no small 
degree averted. 

2. If now we continue from this 
point our study of Manning, we must 
note two things—the mind he brought 
into Catholicism and the mind he found 
there. His mind we have seen in part; 
it was formal rather than creative, 
more rhetorical than speculative, more 
political than philosophical, convinced 
that the cardinal notes and necessities 
of the Church were a political unity 
and an official infallibility. He was, 
indeed, one of the least intellectual of 
men, and so his rational interests were 
always subordinate to his social or po- 
litical, using these terms in their proper 
rather than their conventional sense. 
He could understand enthusiasm for 
institutions, but not for ideas. He 
could never have written “The Idea of 
a University,” or “The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England,” or “The 
Apologia pro Vité Sua,” or “The Gram- 
mar of Assent.” He could not under- 
stand the man who wrote these books, 
or why they should have such an ex- 
traordinary influence, or why multi- 
tudes of men who had no belief in 
Catholicism should so admire their 
author. It all seemed to him evidence 
of an “anti-Roman” spirit in Newman,? 
of a proud intellect, unfaithful to the 
Holy See, exercising itself in dialectical 
gymnastics to the delectation of En- 
glish rationalism! His eyes looked for 
help in an entirely opposite quarter. 
The Church he had entered was the 
Roman, and Rome meant the pope, and 
his supremacy was the infallibility 
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which he conceived the Church could 
not be. In practical working a com- 
plaisant pope was to prove a very 
convenient tool, and the actual infalli- 
bility a very different thing from the 
ideal. 

The mind within English Catholicism 
was very unlike what he had antici- 
pated. It was by no means a united 
or harmonious mind, or distinguished 
by anything really catholic or large. 
He found a laity “without catholic in- 
stincts,” worldly, selfish, and self-indul- 
gent, all they cared about being “the 
key to Grosvenor Square;” yet this is 
not surprising, considering Monsignor 
Talbot’s definition of their proper func- 
tion. “What is the province of the 
laity? To hunt, to shoot, to entertain? 
These matters they understand, but to 
meddle with ecclesiastical matters they 
have no right at all.”? And the clergy 
were even as the laity; “malcontent 
bishops, insubordinate chapters,” every- 
where “disloyalty to the Holy See,” and 
“the taint of Gallicanism.” The “Old 
Catholics” were not inspired by “zeal 
for religion, for the greater glory of 
God, and the salvation of souls,” but 
by “jealousy and prejudice against the 
converts.” The candidates for Holy 
Orders were “a shifting and discordant 
body, living under no rule.” He and 
his principal Roman _ correspondent 
agree in the belief that “until the old 
generation of bishops and priests is 
removed no great progress of religion 
can be expected in England.” It was 
no wonder that, as his biographer says, 
“Manning took a pessimist view of the 
state of Catholicism in England,” and 
“was at that time a pessimist of the 
deepest dye.” * It would have been 
almost a miracle if he had been any- 
thing else; but much of his discontent 
was no doubt disillusionment. He may 
have expected to find a Catholicism 
which corresponded to his ideal of an 
infallible Church, and he had found 
instead one which corresponded to the 
ideas of a provincial sect, which had 
suffered much from penal laws, but 
more from the narrow and insulated 


which he was in search of, and without | life it had been compelled to live. It 
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was now that Manning’s character 
showed itself as it had never shown 
itself before. It was not in him to 
submit and obey as Newman had done, 
to go where he was sent, lecture where 
he was told, teach or preach under 
humble or under public conditions as 
he was required, and redeem himself 
from the neglect of the community he 
had sacrificed so much to enter by com- 
manding the respect of those that were 
without. Manning, on the contrary, 
knew his strength, and resolved to rule, 
that he might reorganize what he called 
the Church in England. Catholicism 
was not to him, as to Newman, an 
ideal system, full of mystic meanings, 
to be loved for the truth’s sake, to be 
accepted as it was for the peace it gave 
to the intellect, and as God’s own con- 
trivance for keeping his truth alive in 
the world. It was to him, rather, a 
practical system, a machine to be 
worked, an agency to be made efficient 
and effective, an army to be ordered 
and officered, drilled and disciplined, 
for the conquest of England. With 
splendid courage, he turned himself to 
this work; and with no less splendid 
audacity and the political skill which 
results from a fine blending of direct 
strength and adroit diplomacy, he pro- 
ceeded to do it. And, great as his 
success undoubtedly was, it would have 
been infinitely greater if Catholicism 
and if Christianity had not both been 
more and different from what he con- 
ceived them to be. 





Vv. 


Manning’s Catholic career may be 
said to fall into two periods, marked 
by two distinct tendencies, if not gov- 
erned by two very different ideals: the 
period under the pontificate of Pius | 
IX., from 1851 to 1878, and the period 
under the pontificate of Leo XII., from 
1878 to 1892. All that our space per- 
mits is to indicate the respects in which 
these tendencies differed and their sig- 
nificance. 

1. Manning’s policy, or method of 
dealing with the emergency which we 
have just described, admirably 
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pressed his mind and was adapted to 
the situation as he saw it. In English 
Catholicism and the minds that ruled 
it he had no faith. He said its spirit 
is “anti-Roman and anti-papal,’” and so 
divided that ‘our work is hindered by 
domestic strife.” * His cure was to in- 
crease the authority of the Holy See, 
to deepen the respect for it, to make 
the pope, not in name only, but in deed 
and in truth sovereign in English Ca- 
tholicism. What this meant he well 
knew; it meant the success of the man 
who could best please the Vatican, or 
who had most influence with the men 
who shaped its policy. I do not say 
that Manning put it to himself in this 
bald form; on the contrary, it was with 
him a matter of both conscience and 
faith. He did believe not so much in 
an infallible Church as in an infallible 
papacy, and he thought that this sig- 
nified a pope who did not simply reign, 
but governed. As a practical states- 
man also he could not but see that the 
one chance of making English Catholi- 
cism cease to be local and provincial 
was by penetrating and commanding 
it by the mind which dwelt at the 
heart of Catholic Christendom. But the 
reality as he found it and as he used it 
was an ironical counterfeit of the ideal; 
and the marvellous thing in the corre- 
spondence now before us is that the 
ideal is nowhere the ironical counterfeit 
everywhere, and it walks abroad naked 
and unashamed. We see propaganda 
sitting in council, its decisions antici- 
pated, prejudiced, prejudged by its in- 
dividual members being got at primed, 
and prepossessed. We see thé old pope, 
potent yet feeble, shrewd, and humor- 
ous, obstinate and self-willed, yet easily 
susceptible to influence by those about , 


| his person and in the secret of his char- 


acter and foibles. We see the chamber- 
lain, Monsignor Talbot, a willing.and 
astute go-between, avid of gossip, vio- 
lent in his judgments and dislikes, 
jealous for the papal autocracy, yet 


| feeling the need of manipulating the 


autocrat in a very common human way, 
keeping his correspondent informed of 
all that passed at the Vatican, who 
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came, who went, what was said, and | 
whether doubted or believed, or how | 
taken, very anxious to hear what was | 
going on in England that he might put | 
things in their proper light and propor- 
tions before the pontifical patient. 
Then we see his English correspondent, 
Manning himself, playing many parts, 
always deft, pointed, impressive, full 
of schemes and suggestions, telling who 
helped and who hindered, how this | 
bishop or that chapter was to be cir- 
cumvented or induced to do things they 
did not mean to do. It is, under cer- 
tain aspects, a deplorable correspond- | 
ence, for it unfolds a tale of sordid | 
backstairs intrigues, is full of hinted | 
hates and unjustified suspicions, and 
the stratagems and policies devised and 
followed by those who would use the 
authorities at the centre as instruments 
for effecting their own will at the cir- 
cumference. I do not wonder that the 
successor of Manning has stigmatized 
the publication of the book which con- | 
tains this correspondence as a crime. | 
To one sitting in his seat and burdened 
with his responsibilities it could seem | 
nothing else. But it can hardly be de- | 
scribed as private correspondence; on 
the contrary, the letters have all the 
value and function of public despatches. 
They were written by men who were | 
not simply friends, but officials in a | 
great Church. They affected the policy | 
of a famous court, they determined 
vexed ecclesiastical questions, and de- | 
cided matters affecting the happiness, | 
the status, the character of some em- 
inent and many influential men. I do 
not see how they could have been sup- 
pressed if the biography was to have | 
any veracity or historical value what- | 
ever. For here we see Manning at 
work on the Catholic revival, and are 
led to the sources ef events which puz- 
zled many, though they might be open | 
secrets to the initiated. Mr. Purcell | 
says: “Monsignor Talbot played no | 
mean part in the management of Catho- | 
lic affairs in England.” It was easy | 
“to a man of such infinite tact and skill | 
as Manning to gain supreme influence | 
over Mgr. Talbot. If Mgr. Talbot had | 
the ear of the pope, the tongue which | 
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spoke in whispers was not Talbot’s.”? 
Of course not; Talbot persuaded the 


| pope, Manning persuaded Talbot, and 


so the papal policy which he carried 
out in England was, while nominally 
the pope’s, yet really his own. 

2. Into the forms, incidents, and de- 
velopments of this policy I will not 
enter, for to analyze and describe it 
would be a piece of work too utterly 
distasteful to be done justly or well. 
Any one who wants to know how chap- 
ters were counter-worked or super- 
seded, how a coadjutor and designated 
successor to Wiseman was, in spite of 
powerful connections and the sanction 
of order and custom, unseated and set 


| aside by the direct act of the pope, or, 


as he himself, according to Manning, 
described it, “Il colpo di stato di Do- 
miniddio;” * how bishops were sketched, 
discounted, outwitted; how the Catholic 
press was handled and judged when 
unfriendly, and how the more important 
organs were got possession of and made 
to speak as the potent cardinal willed 
—such a one has but to study the cor- 
respondence now published, and he will 
see the whole system in operation. But 
there is one event too significant to be 
thus passed over—the treatment of 
Newman and his Oxford scheme. Into 
the relations between the two men it 
is not necessary to enter. Their tem- 
pers were incompatible, their minds 
dissimilar, their characters different; 
in a word, they were so unlike as to 
be mutually unintelligible, with a sort 
of innate capability of inter-despising 
each other. This was intensified by 
the similarities of their histories, but 
the dissimilarities of their fortunes. 
If any one man was the cause of the 
movement to Rome, it was Newman. 
His logic made it seem to many inev- 
itable; and then with a proud but re- 
luctant humility which, whatever we 
may think of his reasons, we can only 
admire, he bowed his own lordly head, 
and submitted to enter the Church of 
Rome by the lowliest door. And the 
places assigned him, and the duties 
laid upon him, were such as became 
his submission rather than his em- 
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inence. Manning followed six years 
later, and within fourteen years he was 
Archbishop of Westminster and head 
of the English Catholics, while New- 
man was to the chamberlain who had 
the ear of the pope “the most danger- 
ous man in England,’”’? a man who had 
never “acquired the Catholic instincts.”* 
Manning, too, thought him dangerous, 
the type of “a worldly Catholicism” 
which would “have the world on its 
side,” he considered the friends who 
grew enthusiastic over the “Apologia” 
as “literally playing the fool,’’* and said 
“the Anglicans regarded it as a plea 
for remaining as they are.’’* 

But these are not the significant 
things. Almost as good a case could 
be made out against Newman for his 
attitude to Manning as against Man- 
ning for his attitude to Newman. 
Neither shows well, especially when 
they fall into amenities of the feline 
order What is significant is their 
alternative policies as to Oxford and 
the universities. Newman proposed to 
found a Catholic Hall or Oratory at 
Oxford, secured land for this purpose, 
and got the provisional approval of his 
ecclesiastical superior. He may have 
been guided by his instincts. He must 
have yearned for Oxford as the thirsty 
traveller for the well-watered oasis. 
There he had lived a life he could never 
forget; influence had there been his, 
and honor; there he had found the 
friends who were bound to him by 
hoops of steel; his spirit had quickened 
theirs and they had quickened his 
spirit in return, making his blood run 
warmer and his pulse beat faster; in 
a sense, all his friendships, then and 
always, were made either in or through 
Oxford. It was then, by a necessity 
of nature, interpreted by experience, 
that he turned to his old home, pos- 
sessed of the feeling that where the 

111.318. 2 ii, 323, note. % ii.206. 4 ii. 323. 

5 Newman ends his correspondence relative to 
proposed interview thus : ‘‘I purpose to say seven 
masses for your intention amid the difficulties 
and anxieties of your ecclesiastical duties.” But 
Manning, not to be outdone in ironical inuendo, 
retorts: “I shall have great pleasure in saying 


one mass every month for your intention during 
the present year.” 
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passion of his life had been suffered, 
and its sacrifice accomplished, there, 
if only his Church would send him, 
he could most victoriously do the work 
of conciliation and conversion. And 
among the wise and powerful in his 
Church a cognate feeling prevailed. 
The Anglican converts had made ob- 
vious the need of English culture to 
the success of Catholicism in England. 
It was too alien, too foreign to flourish 
on our insular soil; it wanted the sen- 
timent, the taste, the attitude to public 
and domestic questions; in a word, the 
consciousness which made a man Eb- 
glish, a person capable of understand- 
ing and being understood of the people. 
They felt, too, that the more public 
life and high careers in the State 
opened to their sons, the more was it 
necessary that they should be educated 
and disciplined in the schools and uni- 
versities of the nation; and they no 
doubt also believed that, in their freer 
and fuller contact with the centres of 
living thought, Catholicism would give 
while it got, and influence all the more 
that it was being influenced. Indeed, 
considering the man they had, his name 
and his history, it seemed as if the very 
voice of God called them to go where 
he was ready to lead. 

But this was not the view of the man 
who was then shaping the public policy 
of Catholicism. The question rose in 
the last year of Wiseman’s life, indeed 
only four or five months before his 
death, when the ruling mind was the 
mind that was to reign after him. 
Manning threw his whole weight into 
the opposition, used all his skill to de- 
feat Newman. The common and char- 
acteristic method was pursued. Rome 
was fully informed of Newman’s de- 
fects; his anti-Roman tendencies; the 
danger of sending him to Oxford; the 
danger of indulging those who wanted 
him to go; the certainty if he went that 
he would attract the sons of rich Cath- 
olics after him, and they would be 
“protestantized,” ‘de-catholicized,” in a 
word, made more English and less 
Roman. Propaganda deliberated. Car- 
dinal Reisach came and investigated; 
was taken to Oxford, shown over the 
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ground by an opponent of the scheme; 
was taken to Birmingham, interviewed 
various persons, some young and quite 
inexperienced, but was not allowed to 
see Newman,' who complained that he 
“who had certainly as great a claim 
as any one to have an opinion, had not 
been allowed to give one,” and so the 
well-informed cardinal was sent off, 
while a following letter, vouched for 
his competency, saying that he had 
seen and understood all that was going 
on in England. The affair ended in the 
only way possible; but what is even 
more significant to us than the method 
of the victors, is their reasons. They 
are reasons of alarm, of fear of both 
light and freedom. They imply the 
most amazing distrust of Catholicism, 
of its ability to hold its own in the 
face of a university which it does not 
itself control. There is no sense of any 
special mission to the science and edu- 
cation, to the intellect and culture of 
England. There is no feeling that it 
is possible so to teach their youth as 
to enable them to brave the fierce light 
which the living academic mind casts 
upon all creeds; or that it is better for 
a man to know what his opponent be- 
lieves than to grow up in ignorance of 
it; or that the man who has not under- 
stood another Church has not believed 
his own. The reasons are all of the 
narrowest order, and where most em- 
phasized, show the essential uncatho- 
licity of this Catholicism. It must be 
Roman; cannot be allowed to become 
English lest it cease to be papal. Yet 
a system which has no place in it for 
the most distinctive and preservative 
characteristics of a people and a state 
is the last system that can claim catho- 
licity as its special attribute. 

3. The event that is by many con- 
sidered the crowning success of Man- 
ning’s career is the part he played in 
the Vatican Council. That is a larger 
question than we can here discuss. 
But there are a few things that may 
be said concerning it. His advocacy 
of the Council and its decree was typ- 
ical of his whole attitude of mind. It 
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epitomized, as it were, his intellectual 
and spiritual defects. His religion was 


| sags 
more political than reasonable, more 


legal than ethical, more a creation of 
positive law than a thing of spirit and 
truth. It shows, as almost nothing 
else did, the extraordinary limitations 
of his thought. He never saw the de- 
cree of infallibility as it seemed to 
other minds, more capable and more 
learned. He rather gloried that the 
ignorant and foolish had prevailed over 
the wise and prudent. Here he was, 
on the one side, a comparatively recent 
convert to Catholicism, no scholar in 
the proper sense of the term, no theo- 
logian, not well acquainted with the 
history of the Church or its thought, 
quite without the scientific spirit, or 
the ability to read with critical insight 
the events and forces which had created 
the Church he adorned; and with him 
a multitude of bishops from the more 
backward regions of Catholicism, 
though, of course, not unrelieved with 
some of another sort. And, on the 
other side, were a multitude of great 
scholars, learned theologians, lifelong 
devout Catholics who knew, as he did 
not, the genius, the career, the achieve- 
ments, the possibilities, and the claims 
of Rome. And yet their differences 
never appear for a moment to start 
within him a doubt of his position or 
policy; and he goes forward, manceu- 
vring in his own gay fashion as if the 
gravest and most tremendous of all 
possible questions could be settled in 
the same way as the affairs of his own 
diocese. And his alarmist pleas as to 
the need of arresting revolution by the 
decree of infallibility are exactly on 
the level of his arguments against 
going to Oxford alike in principle and 
alike in policy. The thought or the 
religion that is afraid to go into the 
universities of a country will never 
convince its reason or command its 
conscience. The Church that expects 
to stop the revolution by passing a 


*decree which declares its head infalli- 


ble, is like the child who stands on 
his castle of sand and defies the tide 
to rise above the rampart he has built. 
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VI. 

1. But his life was not destined to 
end in the moment of victory. Nemesis 
had in store for him something more 
tragic yet better. The second period 
of his Catholic life came, and with it 
came another mind and policy. His 
correspondent at Rome passed away; 
the old pope died, and another filled 
his place. With the changed men came 
changed relations in Italy and in En- 
gland. A new spirit reigned at the 
Vatican, and the forces he had long 
commanded from Westminster began 
to break from his control. The change 
was signified by the honor which came 
to Newman, connected with which is 
a tale we would rather not attempt to 
tell. But the effect on Manning was 
remarkable; he became less Roman 
and more English. He threw himself 
with extraordinary energy and enthu- 
siasm into public and social movements. 
He became more of a zealot in temper- 
ance, more of a social reformer, more 
of an English statesman, forward in 
every public question and work of 
And he became jealous 
of the very power he had once so loved 
to invoke and use, saying that “I hardly 
know in Rome a man high or low, 
who understands the condition of the 
Chureh in the British Empire.”*+ And 
as there, so here. He complained that 
he was left alone, that “Catholics took 
ho interest in Catholic affairs of a 
public character,’ ? that the Catholic 
clergy were “mischievously wanting” 
in attempts “to share and promote the 
civil life of the people,” that they failed 
because they did not take the work of 
preaching seriously, because they had 
in their midst a reaction against the 
popular use of “the Holy Scriptures,” 
because they had no “perception or 
consciousness” of the reality in the 
spiritual life of England or the mean- 
ing of the fact that “all the great works 
of charity in England have had their 
beginning out of the Church,” because 
they laid too much stress on “sacra- 
mentalism,” priests being in “danger 
of becoming mass-priests, or sacrament- 

1 ij, 843. 
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beneficence. 
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mongers,” because the clergy are too 
official and have the vanity and weak- 
ness of officialism, and because they 
are too controversial and forget the 
truth that “destruction builds up noth- 
ing.”* I have found his “Hindrances 
to the Spread of Catholicism in En- 
gland,” from which the above points 
are taken, impressive and pathetic 
reading. They were written in the 
summer of 1890, and show how the 
old man was feeling as he neared the 
end. The mind is more childlike, more 
wistful, more alive to natural good, 
less strenuous for ecclesiastical pre- 
eminence, full of the great conviction 
that the Church can conquer only 
through the love and service of her 
sons. I am happy to find these notes 
standing where they do. They show 
that to the old man had come a saner 
and a nobler mind. He does not now 
rage at his own people as anti-Roman 
and anti-papal; he speaks no more of 
infallibility, looks no more to Italy for 
light and salvation, but feels that 
Catholicism has much to learn of En- 
gland, and must know and love her 
virtues better before she can hope to 
win her faith. We must not call the 
events that worked this change tragic; 
rather let us say they were the fruits 
of the spirit of grace. . 

2. The writing of this article has 
not been a pleasant task. Deep as is 
the difference which divides the writer 
from Manning and his Church, it would 
have been infinitely more agreeable to 
write of him in another strain. But 
the study of the documents published 
in this book left him no option but to 
write as he has done, or not to write 
at all. He is grateful therefore to be 
able to strike at the end a note of 
cordial admiration. Manning was a 
vigorous administrator, a man of poli- 
cies and methods, who was determined 
to have work done in his own way; 
but he was not always as careful as 
he ought to have been about the means 
he used. His early inclination to poli- 
tics was a real expression of nature, 
for his aptitudes were for the service 
of the State rather than the Church, 
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and he loved and served the Church 
as if it were a State. He had the ambi- 
tion that place satisfied, and that could 


not be happy without place; power he. 


loved more than fame, and if he some- 
times gained it by ignoble arts, he yet 
used it for more noble ends. He was 
a man success improved; and when 
the temptations which appealed to 
his lower instincts were removed, he 
showed in his age some of those finer 
qualities of nature and character which 
we miss in his strong and aggressive 
manhood. 

With the passing of Manning the 
time has come for gathering up the 
lessons of what is called the Oxford 
Movement and the Catholic Revival 
which it is said to have effected. That 
cannot be attempted here and now; 
but one or two things are obvious 
enough. It has not done, at least as 
yet, for the Roman Catholic Church 
all that was either feared or hoped. 
It has made the English people kind- 
lier to Catholics, but not to Roman 
Catholicism. For this the latter has 
It did not 
know the time of its visitation. It 
doubted where it ought to have be- 
lieved, and believed where it ought to 
have doubted. It sacrificed the Church 
to the papacy, and lost England through 
its belief in Rome and its use of Roman 
methods. This book is full of evidence 
that a Catholicism seated at Rome, or, 
indeed, with a head localized anywhere, 
can never again govern the world. To 
rule the Middle Ages was a relatively 
simple thing; Europe, southern and 
western, was but a little place, homo- 
geneous, with all its parts easily 
reached, and all its forces so concen- 
trated as to be easily controlled. But 
the Christian world to-day is another 
matter; vast, pepulous, diversified, full 
of many minds, and all minds touched 
with a freedom that ecclesiastical au- 
thority cannot bind. Government of 
all from the centre has ceased to be 
possible; all that survives of it is ap- 
pearance and makebelieve. For the 
centre must be got to do as the prov- 
inces require; and so the authorities 
in the provinces negotiate and intrigue 


itself greatly to blame. 
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at the centre that their will may be 
done there, in order that what seems 
its will may be done with them. Then, 
the attitude of Catholicism to thought 
is a radical weakness. The less it can 
mingle with the world in the free marts 
of knowledge, the less will the world 
mind what it says. The authority that 
does not speak reasonable things rea- 
son will not hear. And Catholic 
thought taken as a whole is a peculiarly 
sectional thing, apologetical, polemical, 
standing outside the large movement 
of modern literature and _ science. 
Within Catholicism itself, then, there 
seems to us no promise of victory over 
the mind, or control over the destinies, 
of our people. But it is possible that 
forces outside her ranks may repeat 
by and by the story of fifty years ago. 
As the danger of the Low Church party 
was its affinity with dissent, the dan- 
ger of the High Church is its affinity 
with Rome; and affinity has a trick of 
turning into identity. But one thing is 
certain, the English people are, and 
intend to remain, masters of their own 
religion in their own Churches, and 
they, and not the clergy, will be the 
arbiters of our destinies. Manning 
found the English Catholic laity too 
strong even for him, and in the other 
Churches the laity are—well, the En- 
glish people, and in religion as in other 
things they have, when the need arises, 
a masterful way of settling matters 
according to their own mind. 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. ° 





From The Contemporary Review. ~ 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL 
MANNING. 

My first meeting with Cardinal Man- 
ning was at a dinner party at the house 
of the late Earl of Dunraven in 184). 
He was ushered into the dining-room 
some time after we had sat down, and 
I had a good opportunity of observing 
a man of whom I had heard so much. 
I well remember saying to myself, “I 
see a word written on the forehead of 
that man, and that word is ‘Sacerdos.’ ” 
Later I wrote of him thus to a friend:— 
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He is the most venerable, refined, gen- 
tle-natured, aspiring, and_ spiritually 
ardent man whom I know. He was 
delighted with Henry Taylor’s poem in 
memory of your husband (Edward Ernest 
Villiers). “Did you know him?” I asked, 
when he spoke to me of that exquisite 
elegy. “Know him?’ was the answer; 
“we were companions at Merton College, 
Oxford.” One evening at Lavington we 
read to each other alternately passages 
out of Dante’s ‘Paradiso,’ and agreed that 
there was more theology within the 
laurelled head of that grand old bard 
than in the heads of half the bishops now 
living. 


Not long afterwards I passed several 
days with Manning at his rectory 
house at Lavington, of which parish 
he was then rector. Each day we 
dined at the palace of the Bishop of 
Oxford, which was very near the par- 
sonage. One of those days we ascended 
through the woods to the summit of the 
Downs, and walked along them, enjoy- 
ing the magnificent prospect which they 
command. That night we walked till 
a very late hour up and down before the 
hall door of the parsonage. Our con- 
versation was chiefly on theology, but 
not a little on poetry also. For that he 
had plainly a great admiration, pro- 
vided that the verse was of a severe 
order, both intellectual and spiritual; 
but neither he nor Newman ranked 
Wordsworth as highly as I did. Again 
he recurred to Dante, and after quot- 
irg a remarkable passage, exclaimed 
vehemently: “There is no poetry like 
Dante’s; it is St. Thomas Aquinas put 
into verse! Those two were the great- 
est of human minds!’—a saying re- 
corded by me in a sonnet more than 
forty years later. Sir Henry Taylor’s 
poetry had a great interest for him, as 
well as for Cardinal Newman, and for 
the same reason—viz., its union of com- 
pact strength with classic grace and 
refinement, and its freedom both from 
the sensational and the effeminate. 
Neither he nor Newman liked poetry 
that did not include a strong element 
of the severe as well as of the thought- 
ful. 

By degrees the chief characteristic 
which belonged to Manning impressed 
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me with more and more of definiteness. 
One of these was his extreme intellec- 
tual self-possession, a quality in which 
he was a signal contrast to Carlyle, who 
seemed to me unable to “do his think- 
ing” until he had worked himself up 
into an intellectual passion, as the lion 
is said to prepare himself for action of 
another sort by first lashing himself 
into a rage. Manning had also the 
moral counterpart of this intellectual 
habit in a self-control which was so 
marked that no one looking upon him 
could well imagine his being carried 
away by any sudden impulse. This 
singular deliberateness and serenity 
were sometimes charged upon him as 
coldness. There are, however, many 
different sorts of ardor. Archbishop 
Whately used to speak of his great 
friend, Dr. Arnold, as one with a heart 
so warm that his friendships were to 
him what the closest ties of blood are 
to others; while mere acquaintances. 
were often to him what friends are to 
ordinary men. It seemed to me as if a. 
great cause, rather than any individual 
man, was that which drew out the 
strongest ardors of Manning’s nature. 
He might easily have preferred the: 
interests of a great friend to his own;: 
but he would certainly have preferred. 
that of a great cause to that of either 
self or friend. His human affections 
concentrated themselves on a few, 
while to the many beyond these he 
gave respect rather than admiration 
and a helpful and benevolent regard 
rather than ardent sympathies. The 
intensity of his nature, however, could 
not be doubted by any one who had 
seen him in church and at prayer. His 
stillness was one that seemed as if it 
could not have been shaken if the 
chureh had caught fire. Some human 
affections had also, it is said, acquired 
with him a character not less intense 
and indelible; but of these I had not 
been a witness, and never heard 
him speak. One of them was directed 
to his father. Every evening at Lav- 
ington he used to walk up to say 
his vespers in a little church where 
there were then few or no worshippers, 
wearing a cloak much the worse for the 
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wear. It had been his father’s. His 
chief friend, I think, was Robert Wil- 
berforce. 

He preserved other relics perhaps 
more precious, as I learned when 
travelling with him to Rome. We 
stopped at Avignon; and a few minutes 
after our diligence entered the court- 
yard of our hotel, a small black bag 
belonging to him was missed. It had 
been stolen, and all inquiries, whether 
instituted by the police or the clergy, 
failed to recover it. He declared that 
whoever had it in his possession might 
keep what else it contained, which in- 
cluded £100 in money, if only he re- 
stored the letters in it. At the first 
moment after the discovery of his loss 
the expression of grief in his face and 
voice was such as I have seldom wit- 
nessed. He spoke little; and when I 
was beginning to speak, he laid his hand 
on my arm, and said, “Say nothing! 1 
can just endure it when I keep perfectly 
silent.” The loss probably was that of 


his most precious memorials; but it did 
not even at the time make him negligent 
of the “casual stranger.” 


After he had 
given his directions we entered the 
dining-room, and he sat down apart. 
Not long afterwards he observed that at 
a small table not distant there sat a 
maidservant, alone and _ neglected. 
The future cardinal rose and did for 
her all that her master and mistress had 
forgotten to do. He brought a waiter 
to her, became her interpreter, and took 
eare from time to time that nothing 
should be wanting to her dinner. 
When all efforts to recover the lost 
treasure had failed he went to Rome by 
sea, and I went to Florence. We met 
again at Rome. He met my inquiries 
with a brief reply: “No; the loss was 
probably necessary—necessary to sever 
all bonds to earth.” He once said to 
me that he feared he had often had to 
lament great coldness, or apparent 
coldness, in his bearing to others. Here 
certainly no such coldness was appar- 
ent. 

The degree in which Manning had 
long lived in and for spiritual things 
threw probably a character of remote- 
ness for him not only over all temporary 
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things, but also over all human ties 
except the closest. He had been re- 
garded as an Evangelical in his early 
clerical days, the religion then of most 
devout men; and when the revived 
“High Church” doctrine had blended 
that teaching with a larger one, he 
became a High Churchman of the most 
spiritual order. A large proportion of 
his works in his Catholic days illus- 
trated the gifts of the Spirit, especially 
the book to which I believe he attached 
the most importance, viz., ‘““The Tem- 
poral Mission of the Holy Ghost.” I 
remember his remarking to me that 
Archbishop Leighton, to whose charac- 
ter and writings he was much attached, 
had in his youth had some intercourse 
with the Jesuits, and that their spiritual 
works had always to a certain degree 
retained an influence over him. It was 
thus with himself also. It was his 
speciality that with the ardent 
ecclesiastical principles of his mature 
years there was joined an unmistak- 
able spirituality far higher than that 
of his early teaching, though quite con- 
sistent with it. 

The sincerity, and—a different thing— 
the reality of his ecclesiastical opinions 
are amply illustrated in several vol- 
umes of his early sermons, the repub- 
lication of which could not but help, as 
they did when they first appeared, to 
advance the cause of Church prin- 
ciples. These last were ere long to be 
severely tested. Not a few occurrences 
took place, and several ecclesiastical 
judgments were pronounced which 
were more or less opposed to these 
principles; but, though he lamented 
them, they did not abate his profound 
attachment to the Church of England 
—long, indeed, his strongest passion, as 
it was mine also. At last came the 
Gorham Judgment, which left the doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration an 
open question in the Anglican fold. A 
solemn “Address” was almost imme- 
diately issued. It was signed by Man- 
ning, and twelve other prominent High 
Churechmen, cleric and lay, affirmed 
that that judgment, unless cancelled, 
must fix a gulf between the Church of 
England and the primitive Church, and 
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deprive her of all teaching authority. 
The judgment was not cancelled, and 
Manning surrendered his ecclesiastical 
preferment, though not immediately. 
Daily his secession was expected, but it 
did not come for two years; and nothing 
can be more erroneous than the imputa- 
tion that he acted on that occasion 
under the influence of temper, or pre- 
cipitately. I remember his saying to 
me during one of my visits to Laving- 
ton: “Leaving one’s Church we ought to 
regard as the most awful of all things 
next to death and judgment’—adding, 
after a pause, “Yet, we have all to die, 
and all to be judged.” He waited till 
no hope remained of the Gorham Judg- 
ment being reversed. 

My own opinions as to the immense 
seriousness of the crisis had been quite 
as advanced as Manning’s from the 
time that the Gorham Judgment was 
passed, and it had become plain that it 
was not to be cancelled. Many troubled 
pamphlets came out from time to time, 
written by High Churchmen “perplexed 
in the extreme,” and propounding 
theories according to which the con- 


dition of things, bad as it was acknowl- 
edged to be, was yet one that might be 


borne with under protest. These 
theories we both regarded as “jury- 
mast theories,” under which we were 
invited to sail while the ship was 
dragging the mast recently blown over. 
I remember Manning meeting them 
with the dry remark, ‘‘If a man traffics 
long with such sophisms he will fall at 
last into a confirmed habit of babbling 
and talking nonsense.” Old preposses- 
sions and consequent misgivings were, 
however, strong with me, for I had long 
thought it a duty of loyalty to read 
Church history through Anglican spec- 
tacles. I remember Manning’s quiet 
answer to a remark of mine. “Our 
position is not pleasant,” I said. ‘The 
Waves rise; our vessel leaks, and 
assumes, besides, a good deal the look 
of a merchant vessel. Near us rides a 
ship, vast, majestic, and secure. But 
then there remains an ugly doubt, when 
we think of the charges brought against 
her in our youth—viz., may not that 
stately ship have come from an infected 
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port, and have the plague on board?” 
His face shrivelled up into an expres- 
sion of humorous vexation as he replied, 
“Or, at least, bugs!’ 

Cardinal Manning has often been 
accused of being ambitious. It seems 
to me that, as regards that fault, and as 
regards a very different one,. super- 
stition, there ‘are two ways of escaping 
the snare—viz., that of being above it, 
and that of being below it. Many, no 
doubt, are preserved from all tempta- 
tion to ambition by a noble humility 
and spirituality, and by the absence 
of self-love; while others are preserved 
from it by indolence, or frivolity, or the 
absence of all high aspiration. A man 
conscious of great powers will generally 
wish to have a sphere in which he can 
exercise them for the benefit of man- 
kind, even if he be unusually free from 
those lower motives which change it 
into a vulgar ambition. Nay, without 
any such alloy, or ambition of an 
unworthy kind, strong faculties may, 
by a natural instinct, crave a field for 
their exercise, as bodily energies do 
without reproach. Manning would 
never, I am sure, have desired.a posi- 
tion which he knew might be occupied 
by another with more benefit to man- 
kind; neither would he have been slow 
to suspect that he might himself be 
unequal to its duties. His enemies do 
not attribute failure to him when tested. 
That his promotion to the Archbishop- 
ric of Westminster was neither sought 
nor desired seems to be indicated by the 
enclosed letter:— 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS, May 26, 1865. 
My dearest Aubrey,— 

I write under great pressure. A few 
words rather than none. You were one 
of the first I thought of when this thing 
came on me and I wish I could see you. 
It all seems so like an illusion. I only 
trust no personal faults of mine may 
hinder the work you truly describe. The 
way this act of the Holy Father has been 
received here is as far beyond my 
thoughts as the act itself. The consecra- 
tion is here on June 6. Next day I hope 
to start for Rome for the Pall, without 
which I ean do nothing. 

Always yours very affectionately, 

H. E. MANNING. 
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as little is gratified ambition indicated 
in the following letter, written when its 
writer was created cardinal:— 


RomE, March 26, 1875. 

I wish you were here with me. You say 
truly that this is a time of very mixed 
feeling. If I can better serve the Church, 
so be it! For myself, it is a restraint upon 
the liberty I have hitherto enjoyed. 
Moreover, any one who in the world’s 
eyes rises high is thought to seek it, and 
love it; and that hinders his work for 
souls. God knows whether that has been 
so with mg. And I will wait for the last 
day. 

St. Andrews and St. Gregory’s are the 
same. It is a great pleasure to me. I al- 
ways was drawn to that church, and 
Bede’s “History of the Anglo-Saxons” 
gave me always a great love of St. 
Gregory, besides all that I had for him as 
Pontiff and Doctor. 

One thing I feel, as I said, it is like 
being told off to fight the persecution 
which from Berlin will spread wide. 
And for this I have a good will. 

Affectionately yours, 


HENRY E. CARDINAL MANNING. 


There was the less reason to attribute 
Cardinal Manning’s rapid rise to 
ambition, in the bad. sense of that 
word, because he manifestly possessed 
that union of qualities which almost 
inevitably leads to eminence unless a 
man is resolved not to accept it. He 
was, at the same time, a man of great 
energy and of great circumspection. 
The practical qualities of a man of 
business were in him blended with the 
contemplative faculties necessary for 
the theologian. He had ardent convic- 
tions; but when events had finally taken 
a course opposed to them, he was not 
prevented by temper from accepting 
the inevitable and making the best of 
it. This was a thing the more easy for 
him because he did not attribute bad 
motives to opponents; he not only ad- 
mitted, but constantly remembered, 
how often men with equal sincerity and 
equal capacity see things from the most 
opposite points of view. He had a pro- 
found conviction that the temporal 
authority of the pope, however small 
the territory within which it was to be 
exercised, was necessary—that is, in 
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the long run necessary—for his inde- 
pendence, and that his independence 
was an essential part of Christian 
civilization and the well-being alike of 
all nations, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant. This opinion had on various 
occasions been strongly expressed on 
political and philosophical grounds by 
the most eminent Liberal statesmen, 
English and French, such as Palm- 
erston, Brougham, and Thiers, as 
well as by the leading Italian patriots 
of an earlier day, who believed that the 
dignity of Italy, as well as her security, 
required that the pope should retain 
Rome as its sovereign, and thus not be 
subjected to, or supposed to be sub- 
jected to, any civil dominion. Cardinal 
Manning was, of course, of that opinion. 
The following extracts from two letters, 
the last written about eighteen years 
later than the first, show how deeply 
he felt on the subject; and at the same 
time how far he was from thinking that 
a remedy was to be sought for what he 
deemed a great folly and a great wrong, 
through any forcible interference with 
the rights, or the claims, real or so- 
called, of the Italian people:— 


September 21, 1870. 

The Italians have forced their way into 
Rome; and as I believe that there is a God 
that judgeth the earth, so sure I am that 
their doom will not tarry. But [naming 
an influential Italian] has poisoned 
honest, simple, kindly minds, till they 
hate the Vicar of Christ, and all that is 
noble, as false and base, and love what is 
base and false, as if it were just and 
good. May God avert the judgment we 
deserve. 


Your affect. H. E. M. 


Again he wrote:— 


April 19, 1888. 
My dear Aubrey,— 

By all means publish your Sonnets on 
Rome (St. Peter’s Chains) by themselves, 
and soon. I am watching with anxiety 
what is passing in Italy, being fully con- 
vinced that Rome can only return to the 
pope by the will of the Italian people, and 
that armed intervention or diplomatic 
pressure will only revive and harden the 
opposition of the Italian people. If it 
were restored by either of these interven- 
tions ab extra, it could stand by support 
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ab extra over again, from which may 
Heaven preserve us. I am glad you like 
the “‘Religio Viatoris;” the chain of rea- 
soning cannot be broken. The promises 
may be disputed; but the logic is, I believe, 
safe. I am reading some of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems with great delight. What 
I read years ago I did not much take to; 
but “Thyrsis,” and some of the “Pagan- 
ism” is of a very high order. 
Always yours affectionately, 
Henry E., C. ARCHBISHOP. 


Looking back on the career of an 
old friend at his departure, after the 
question as to how far that career was 
a noble one, there comes another—viz., 
how far it was a happy one. Cardinal 
Manning’s was, as far as I can judge, 
a singularly happy one, not in the sense 
of having had manifold enjoyments, 
or of having escaped severe afflictions, 
but in a higher sense of the word happi- 
ness. His life had not, I think, brought 
him many joys from many sources; yet 
it had conferred on him much joy from 
a few, but these the highest. His 
happiness was almost wholly of a 
spiritual order, either directly or in- 
directly. He had a sleepless faith, and 


one that so penetrated all his faculties 
that it brought the whole of his life into 
a unity. Some would have said that 
his nature was not as wide as it was 


high. It was not wide in the sense of 
being, like that of a great dramatist, in 
strong sympathy with many things of 
a very contrasted character, some high 
and some low; but it was wide in the 
sense of seeing the same clear light re- 
flected from many remote objects; and 
for him it was not true that only “the 
low sun makes the color.” He had, like 
Cardinal Newman, a keen sense of the 
humorous, though the general charac- 
ter of his mind was a severe serious- 
ness. He had a great love of music, 
though in church he could only tolerate 
ascetic music. The other arts gave him 
a deep delight also; but only in those 
austerer forms of them in which their 
highest as well as their earliest speci- 
mens had bravely challenged the 
human heart, and but slightly the 
mere senses; and when, in early Chris- 
tian days, the canvas of Cimabue and 
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Giotto seemed to have caught the 
sacred shadows flung up from the en- 
sanguined walls and vaulted roofs of 
the Catacombs, and to have glorified 
them. When we visited together the 
Italian galleries, he passed by, as if he 
did not see them, the pictures of the 
later schools, round which the larger 
groups collected, and gazed long upon 
a Fra Angelico, with a gaze that re- 
minded me of Leigh Hunt’s fine remark, 
“A good picture is a window. Through 
it, we look beyond it—far down long 
vistas of thought.” His friends scolded 
him for this exclusiveness. They did 
not know that we see many things only 
through blindness to many things. 

The love of literature was in Manning 
as strong as the love of art, while to 
many it seemed to restrict itself within 
as narrow limits. Here, too, he was 
narrow in one sense, but wide in 
another. His intellect was a sternly 
consistent one, and therefore whatever 
was opposed, not in form only, but in 
spirit also, to his strongest convictions, 
or to his deepest sympathies, found in 
him no acceptance. The lesser merits 
seemed to him only to wage war on the 
greater. On the other hand, in what 
he admired he found more to admire 
than ordinary admirers find in their 
wider range. In the case of pagan 
writers he could make large allowance 
for the mode in which the subjects 
they treated must have presented them- 
selves from the pagan point of view. 
He did not believe that religion re- 
quired that every book should be 
didactic; but, on the other hand, he 
could not forgive those who, in Chris- 
tian ages and Christian lands, wrote in 
a strain such as the nobler writers of 
pagan days would have regarded as a 
sin, not only against decorum but 
against letters. Among our later poets, 
I think that the two whom he admired 
most were Alfred Tennyson and Henry 
Taylor. Of my father’s “Mary Tudor” 
he wrote thus, several years after its 
publication :— 


It is work of a mind, high, large, and 
good; conception and continuity and 
intellectual purpose throughout. As to 
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beauty, it is less the beauty of the eye and 
ear, though there is much of that also, 
than of the ideal and the spiritual world. 
And in this its beauty is very great. This 
is the result of one hasty reading; but I 
shall not only read it again, but I feel 
that I have one more book that I can read 
again and again, as I can the “Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury.” 

Perhaps my feeling may be tinged by 
sympathy and the “Idola Ecclesiastica.” 
But Gladstone’s is not; and we agree in 
eonsidering “Mary Tudor” the finest 
drama since Shakespeare’s time. It is to 
me one more evidence of the injustice or 
the incapacity of readers and critics, that 
it should be unknown. 


No one can read Manning’s numerous 
volumes, especially those of his later 
years, without perceiving from the style 
alone, which, as an Anglican bishop, 
Dr. Charles Harris, once remarked to 
me, had “edges as keen as the edges of 
a knife,” that style must have been with 
him a careful study. To that study I 
only heard him allude once, and then in 
terms very characteristic. “In my 
youth, and when beginning to write, 
I took great pains with my style. Iam 
ashamed of this. It was unworthy.” 
Walter Savage Landor would not have 
approved that opinion. He took 
greater pains himself, and might have 
replied, “Your humility tramples on the 
pride of Plato with a greater pride;” or 
he might have answered: “You are 
wrong; Bacon, when he published his 
great work, prefixed to it the words, 
‘These were the thoughts of Francis 
Bacon, of which that posterity should 
become possessed he deemed to be their 
advantage.’ High thoughts are a trust 
for the benefit of others, whose atten- 
tion, in the absence of a befitting garb 
for them, they do not adequately chal- 
lenge.” 

Landor was proud, not only of his 
style, but of the pains which he took 
with it. That care, he said, should be 
only in part concealed; light touches of 
the chisel should remain on the mar- 
ble.’ Newman also wrote with extraor- 
dinary care, but his care was only to 
be plain. 

I do not think that beautiful scenery 
contributed much to the enjoyment 
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either of Manning or Newman, and both 
of them, I feel sure, would have agreed 
with Sir Henry Taylor in preferring the 
wide plains and rich valleys of Italy, 
bordered by majestic mountains with 
graceful outlines—mountains that knew 
how to keep their distance—to the Al- 
pine peaks and precipices. I took him 
once to Monk Coniston, the exquisite 
abode of Mr. and Mrs. Garth Marshall, 
and one of the loveliest regions in En- 
gland’s lake country, but he seemed 
to me to look on its mountains, and 
those about Windermere, as he looked 
on their poet, Wordsworth—that is, 
with respect, entire approval, and a 
reasonably warm regard, rather than 
with enthusiasm. The scenes he most 
enjoyed were those in which he could 
most effectually labor for his fellow 
men, and especially for their moral 
interests. In such labors he was inde- 
fatigable; nay, they seemed rather to 
sustain his strength than exhaust it. 
He had a wonderful gift for adminis- 
tration, systematizing all his duties, 
never being in a hurry, finding out the 
aptitudes of those about him, and using 
them to the best advantage. When he 
had toiled all day, to preach in the 
evening was a rest to him; it meant 
simply thinking aloud, often an easier 
thing than thinking in silence. He was 
as much a spiritual utilitarian as if he 
had been a Jesuit. When a gentleman 
of great munificence once promised to 
build a cathedral for him at the cost of 
£300,000, I can imagine his replying 
carelessly, “All right;” but he raised, 
after arduous and unceasing efforts, 
£20,000 to provide Catholic schools, in 
place of secular schools, for the Catholic 
children of his diocese. 

Manning was not an enthusiastic 
man, and it was not from imaginative 
excitements that his religious happiness 
was drawn. Neither did it come to 
him chiefly because submission to 
authentic authority had led him out of 
the “strife of tongues,” for he was 
neither an indolent nor a nervous mav. 
Soon after he became a Catholic I 
heard that one of his old Anglican 
friends had written to him, asking what 
he had found in Catholicism more than 
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he had previously possessed, and that 
he had answered, “Rest and security,” 
or some words to the same effect. That 
answer was sharply commented upon. 
I wrote to him, asking whether he had 
used those words. His reply was that 
his words were, “Certainty and reality.” 
In another letter he said, “I had ex- 
pected to find in the Church the inex- 
pugnable citadel of faith; but I have 
found in it no less the home of love.” 
So it remained. Religion was the root 
of that peace which belonged to more 
than the last forty years of a life that 
had escaped neither its trials nor its 
frustrations. 

Among the latest of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s letters to me is one which refers 
to one of the last of his public acts, that 
one in which he consented, probably 
against his will, to take a part as an 
arbitrator at the time of the great Lon- 
don strikes :— 


You must have thought me strangely 
careless in not thanking you for your 
affectionate and interesting letter. It 
came to me in the midst of the strikes. 
Since then I have been again and again 
And 


trying to avert new contentions. 
now as to the strikes; I can only say that 
I never thought of it till I found myself 
in it; and I believe that our Lord used me 


as He did Balaam’s ass. I have been so 
long working with working-men that it is 
no difficulty to me; and somehow I am 
known to the English working-men as 
well as to any. They listened to me 
readily from the first. Give my kind 
regards to your brother Stephen, and my 
thanks for his excellent version of Hor- 
ace—a hard task well done. 
Christmas, 1889. 


It was not all who made the same 
friendly estimate of Cardinal Manning 
as was made by his brother archdeacon 
in their Anglican diocese, Julius Hare, 
at a clerical meeting held soon after 
Manning’s submission to Rome: “Alas, 
we shall hear that divine eloquence no 
more at our meetings.” Not long after 
that submission I remember hearing 
three successive reports about him 
circulated among parties who had a 
quick ear for whatever illustrated what 
was called “the deterioration of con- 
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verts.” The first was that he had been 
seen walking in the Corso at Rome with 
a hunting-whip in his hand, and in a 
shooting-jacket opprobrious with large 
horn buttons; the second was that he 
had taken an Italian farm; and the 
third was that he had already mani- 
fested such a spirit of insubordination 
that the pope had been obliged to send 
him to prison. In his later life, Rumor, 
which had come in as a lion went out 
as a lamb, and limited itself to asser- 
tions that his unusually “Liberal” 
opinions in politics had only been 
assumed as the best way of playing a 
Catholic game in England. This as- 
sumption was a mistake. His political 
opinions were more ‘‘Liberal” than 
mine had ever been, for I had ever clung 
to those convictions which I had learned 
in my youth from Edmund Burke; but, 
such as they were, he had expressed 
them no less in his Anglican than in 
his Catholic days, opposed in that 
respect to Newman and Pusey. He 
might perhaps have echoed an expres- 
sion attributed to Lacordaire on his 
death-bed, “I die a penitent Catholic, 
and an impenitent Liberal.” All prej- 
udices against him, as against Cardinal 
Newman, had died away many years 
before his death. Manning had, I be- 
lieve, no resentments. Certainly he 
never confounded the man with the 
doctrine, and therefore, while uncom- 
promising as regards the doctrine, he 
was never uncharitable to the individ- 
ual. No one was more zealously a 
believer in what is sometimes called 
“invincible ignorance,” but ought to be 
ealled “involuntary ignorance of cer- 
tain great truths;” but he might have 
also remarked that in our spiritual as 
in our material heritage poverty need be 
no more a sin than wealth is, provided 
that it is honestly come by. Such a 
comment upon the poet’s “honest 
doubt” would seem to mean no more 
than that God alone knows the heart. 
I remember Manning’s saying to me, 
“We must always remember that no 
man is lost whom Infinite Power, Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and Infinite Love can 
save.” He had sympathy with those to 
whom he appeared very severe. Thus, 
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writing in 1890 of the “Salvation 
Army,” he said, “If General Booth can 
gather under human influence and 
guidance those whom all other agencies 
for good have not yet reached, who shall 
forbid him?’ He was for friendly co- 
operation where that was practicable, 
and once he remarked, “It was the 
Quakers who had originated the ‘Anti- 
Slavery Society.’ ” 

The charge against him that he was a 
cold-hearted man certainly was not 
sanctioned by his known love for chil- 
dren, and his exclamation on one 
oceasion, “A child’s needless tear is a 
blood-blot on this earth.” 

The most remarkable characteristic 
of Cardinal Manning’s intellect ap- 
peared to me to be its pellucid clearness, 
a clearness by most men attained 
through effort, but his naturally and 
inevitably. It was apparently the 
result of an intensely keen logical 
faculty, but one not exercised in the 
common syllogistic form, but after a 
more transcendental fashion. It is this 
unconscious form of logic which enables 
a man to arrange, as if by intuition, the 
whole subject-matter of his thought, 
as if from a height, and thus to form 
a right judgment upon it. Another 
characteristic of his intellect was its 
unusual combination of this scientific 
faculty with imagination. Cardinal 
Manning had two great favorites among 
Thinkers. Without instituting any 
comparison between him and them as 
regards the comparative degree in 
which he and they possessed those two 
faculties which, at all events, he 
possessed in common with each, the 
following sonnet expresses that which 
eminently characterized his intellect 
also:— 


CARDINAL MANNING, 
LAVINGTON AND ROME. 


I learned his greatness first at Lavington. 

The moon had early sought her bed of 
brine, 

But we discoursed till now each starry 
sign 

Had sunk. Our theme was one, and one 
alone, : 

“Two Minds supreme,” 
earth has known; 


“ec 


he said, “our 
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One sang in science, one served God in 
song, 

Aquinas, Dante.” 
strong 

A thought: these two great minds in him 
are one. 

Lord, what shall this man do? Later, at 
Rome, 

Beside the dust of Peter and of Paul, 
Eight hundred mitred sires of Christen- 
dom 
In council sat. 
all. 

I thought of that long night in years gone 
by, 

And cried, “At last my question meets 
reply.” 


Slowly in me grew 


I marked him ’mid them 


AUBREY DE VERE. 





From The Argosy. 
PLEYDELL’S PREDICAMENT. 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 
I. 


There was nothing the least romantic 
about Bernard Pleydell, the senior 
subaltern of one of the Garrison 
Artillery Batteries in Malta. He was 
standing in his quarters at Fort 
Margherita, gloomily looking out at the 
driving rain, and the thick smother of 
smoke from the P. & O. Chusan, that 
was getting up steam in the Quarantine 
Harbor below. A “Gregala” was blow- 
ing, and the Mediterranean, lashed into 
breakers, was roaring and dashing 
under the cliffs on which the fort was 
built. 

Pleydell’s quarter was not at all 
pretty. He had made no attempt at 
decoration, and the thinly color-washed 
walls looked more bare than ever, in 
contrast to the three or four prints cut 
out from illustrated papers and pinned 
up against them. Half-a-dozen photo- 
graphs of male and female Pleydells 
adorned the chimney-piece, but as they 
were all sallow and black-haired like 
himself, they added no touch of beauty 
to the room. 

The generosity of a grateful nation 
not having provided the huts with fire- 
places, a paraffin stove was smelling 
evilly in one corner, and near it a small 
monkey was crouching, blinking his 
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eyes in a drearily meditative manner, 
and plucking at his blue and red 
flannel coat in discontented fashion. 

The monkey was Pleydell’s only real 
friend, for the sad reason that the 
senior subaltern was not popular with 
his fellows. It was no doubt his own 
fault in a great measure, for he was by 
nature exceedingly reserved, and his 
habits were unsociable. 

He had not appreciated the chaff that 
had been showered upon him on his 
first arrival, and had resented it with 
all the dislike that had been bred in a 
boy reared exclusively at home, and 
.then hustled into the service through 
the militia. 

Mr. Pleydell senior had had great 
ideas as to the rearing of his eldest son. 
But as these were unfortunately nipped 
in the bud by the total loss of his for- 
tune when Bernard was barely six 
years old, the theories were never put 
into practice. 

No one, however, regarded young 
Pleydell with any great amount of love, 
for he was not the sort to inspire strong 
feelings of any kind, and it was not in 
the nature of the Pleydell family to be 
demonstrative, or even, as the outside 
world said, ordinarily affectionate. 

Bernard had drifted to Malta, after 
Woolwich and Gib., with a definite idea 
that life was a failure, and his life in 
particular most undesirable. He had 
fallen in somehow with the monkey, 
regarded with great disfavor by the 
rest of Battery ——, and the two dis- 
consolate ones had become _ great 
friends. 

“It doesn’t seem much use going on 
living after all!” he said, as he turned 
back from contemplating the rain- 
washed walls of the guard-room and 
the shivering sentry. “I can’t afford to 
play polo, and I don’t suppose I could 
stick on a pony if I did try, for I don’t 
know its head from its tail. Who in all 
this beastly hole cares twopence 


whether I live or die; and a drop over 
the rocks would be so easy; the coroner 
would bring it in, ‘drowned while bath- 
ing,’ and the battery would only say I 
was a fool, and that would be nothing 
They wouldn’t care much at 


new. 
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home either. Frank is the sharp one of 
the family, and if I was gone there’d 
be more of the needful for him!” 

The monkey gave a grunt. His 
sympathies were evidently aroused, 
and Pleydell stooped to scratch him 
gratefully behind the ear. 

“I’ve always been the unlucky one of 
the family, too. They say luck must 
turn; but it’s a deuce of a long time 
turning with me.” 

If the monkey could have spoken, he 
might have said with truth that since he 
had been reft from his parental tree in 
Singapore, the luck had certainly not 
been in his favor. But being a reserved 
monkey, he merely made an ineffectual 
grab at an inquisitive mosquito and 
subsided into himself. 

“Who is there?” said Pleydell sharply, 
as a heavy step stumbled up the wooden 
stairs, and a knock came at the door. 
“Oh, it is you, Brady! What do you 
want?” 

“Please, sorr, there’s a lady asking 
for you in the officer’s mess,” said the 
soldier-servant, with an_ ill-concealed 
grin, “and she wouldn’t be put off with 
no one else either! She’ve got a pile 
of luggage, and a cab, sorr, and the 
major says will ye plase to come at 
oncet!”’ 

Pleydell turned white. 

“A lady? What do you mean, 
Brady?” he stammered. For in the 
whole course of his five-and-twenty 
years of uneventful life, he could 
remember no member of the female sex 
who was the least likely to have turned 
up unexpectedly in Malta. 

“She’s just a slip of a gurl—as purty 
as the daylight, sorr, and as neat as——” 

Brady was waxing sentimental, and 
paused in vain to find a suitable simile 
wherewith to describe the peculiar 
charms of this unknown fair one. He 
sidled up to the table, keeping a furtive 
eye on his master, and began to 
straighten the books and papers that 
lay in an untidy heap upon it. 

“The major’s a bit put out, sorr,” ue 
suggested tentatively. 

Pleydell seemed to be-stricken dumb 
by the awful event that was seemingly 
about to happen to him. His face, with 
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its expression of undisguised horror, 
was almost ludicrous. 

“What am I to do?’ he ejaculated 
helplessly. 

“If I might make so bold, sorr, I’d say 
as how you’d better go at once; for the 
major, he——’” 

Pleydell gave vent to an exclamation 
that is better left unrecorded, and cram- 
ming his cap over his eyes, fled down 
the steps and out into the mess-garden. 
With reckless disregard for his neat 
blue suit, he dashed through puddles 
and mire, and flung the rain-drenched 
rose-branches from his path, reaching 
the mess-hut before he had given him- 
self time to consider the awful step he 
was taking. 

He was a young man who shunned 
the society of women on every occasion 
in life. And to be stranded in this 
fashion, without the option of escape, 
was indeed a calamity. 

Brady, left alone with the monkey, 
contemplated his own face in his mas- 
ter’s looking-glass with much equa- 
nimity. Then he tried on Pleydell’s 
ties one after the other, and read his 
latest letters from home that were 
stuck carelessly in the rim of the glass, 
while the monkey sat and looked on, 
blinking like a meditative Sphinx. 


II. 


The mess-hut presented a_ truly 
strange appearance when Pleydell 
slunk in at the door, bringing an atmo- 
sphere of rain and fog with him. He 
had gathered so far, that a carrozza 
stood waiting with two boxes of vast 
dimensions filling up inside and outside, 
while the Maltese driver was drying his 
wet clothes on the cushions. The lug- 
gage had evidently just come off the 
P. and O. For one was labelled “Not 
wanted on the voyage,” and the other 
“Wanted in the cabin.” The initials, in 
white paint on their black covers, were 
no help to the distracted young man, 
for he could recall no Pleydell whose 
initials were J. T. P. 

The clerks in the colonel’s office 
opposite were evidently overcome by 
the novelty of the situation, and the 
sentry, outside the guard-room, had 


| little place this is! 
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shortened his pace to stare through the 
driving rain at the dripping carriage. 

Major Clay was sitting bolt upright 
in his favorite lounging-chair with a 
righteous air, as though to assure the 
world that he never went to sléep after 
luncheon and that he was not suffering 
tortures from sitting on a tin of 
tobacco. . 

Two subalterns were pretending to 
read in the background, and Captain 
Hill was pouring out tea from a brown 
Rockingham teapot with a _ broken 
spout, and wishing, with a heated air 
of annoyance, that the bread-and-butter 
was a little thinner. 

On the sofa near the door, a girl was 
sitting, dressed in a brown tweed gown 
and a sealskin jacket, with a jaunty lit- 
tle felt hat perched on her dainty head. 
She was very pretty, with waving 
bronze-colored hair and a: complexion 
like a blush-rose. Her saucy blue eyes 
were lifted mischievously to Hill’s sol- 
emn face, and as Pleydell entered he 
heard her say, in a sweet, shrill voice :— 

“Oh, thanks so much! No sugar for 
me and lots of milk. What a funny 
Fancy having no 
real fireplace, and almost seeing day- 
light through the cracks in the walls!” 

“Yes, ah, yes,” murmured Hill; “but 
it has its advantages; it is—ah—very 
healthy.” 

“For those who can endure to the end, 
I suppose! It must be a regular sur- 
vival of the fittest! What do you do if 
any one gets bronchitis?’ pursued the 
rosy lips. 

Fortunately for Hill, the unhappy 
youth in the doorway stumbled into 
sight at that moment, and the major 
sprang to his feet. 

“Oh, here you are, Pleydell! I must 
be off! Confounded press of work! 
You’ll be glad to see your sister?” 

“Jack!” cried the girl, making a step 
forwards and then stopping dead with 
her hand still outstretched. ‘‘Oh, it 
isn’t Jack!’ she broke out piteously. 
“Where is he? what has happened?” 

“Heaven knows!” groaned Pleydell 
miserably, as he eyed the beautiful 
stranger in front of him in blank dis- 
may. He had never in his life set eyes 
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on her before till that moment; and he 
had certainly never been known by the 
name of Jack. 

“But where is Jack Playdel, my 
brother?” cried the girl hysterically, 
resting one hand on the table, and look- 
ing at him with tearful eyes. 

Pleydell had never been looked at by 
such eyes before, and the winning light 
in them took his breath away. He no 
longer felt shy. A feeling of pleasure 
was beginning to dawn in him, which 
expressed itself in one of his rare 
smiles; a smile which made his face 
quite handsome. 

“My dear young lady, I don’t know 
anything about your brother!” he said 
gently; “but since you are here, under 
the influence of some mistake, you 
must allow me to escort you to your 
friends.” 

The attitudes of the three men in the 
background became, at this point, 
thoroughly characteristic. The two 
subalterns were looking on with ill- 
concealed amusement at Pleydell’s 
new attitude. Captain Hill had risen 
to his feet, still unconsciously grasping 
the teapot, which was dribbling a hot 
stream over his trousers, and trickling 
dismally down upon the rug at his feet. 

The major, being a woman-hater, had 
already taken flight for fear he shouid 
be consulted in the matter, and was 
even now making the best of his way 
down to the ferry, to escape to the 
Castille for safety. 

“But I haven’t got any friends here!” 
said the girl breathlessly. “I thought 
that Jack—my brother, I mean—had 
got here from India by this time—he is 
coming here, you know—and I was not 
very happy in England with my guar- 
dian; so I ran away, and came to keep 
house for Jack.” 

“Then you must be a sister of the 
Playdel who has just got his step and 
is expected here next month to join us. 
He got a go of fever and could not leave 
in the last trooper. But his name is 
spelt differently from mine!” said Ber- 
nard earnestly. “Shall I take you back 
to your ship again? You could return 
overland from Brindisi.” 

At that moment the harsh shriek of the 
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P. and O. whistle was heard, and, look- 
ing out, he saw the black funnel of the 
ship below the hill moving swiftly out 
of the harbor towards the sea. 

The girl stood erect for a moment, her 
pretty head thrown back, her face 
blanching. 

“It has gone, so that is no use!” said 
Bernard dully. 

She gave a quick glance of fear 
around her, and, sinking back on to the 
sofa, burst into a flood of tears. 

The two subalterns, appalled at the 
new turn that affairs had taken, basely 
deserted their brother in his hour of 
need, and left the room with more haste 
than elegance. 

“Oh!” said Baynes, the orderly officer, 
as he banged the door of his quarter 
behind him, and flung himself into a 
chair, rolling backwards and forwards 
convulsed with mirth. ‘Poor old Pley- 
dell! Fancy him a squire of distressed 
damsels! I wish I was going over to 
mess to-night—the joke is quite too good 
a one to lose!” 

“Well, it would be a bit hard on Pley- 
dell to turn the joke against him when 


he has behaved so uncommonly well 
through the whole affair!’ expostulated 
the other. 

“Didn’t you think she was going to 


embrace him, when she called out 
‘Jack’ ?” 

“By Jove, she is a pretty girl; and 
Pleydell’s in luck’s way for once!” 

“Just lend me a hand with this dis- 
tribution schedule, old chap. The 
colonel’s nuts on getting it to-morrow, 
and I never had a head for figures—and 
my forage bills will keep cropping up 
between the lines. It really is an 
infernal nuisance that the expenditure 
of every subaltern must exceed his 
income!” 

Hill and Pleydell, in the ante-room, 
stuck gallantly to their post. 

Pleydell stayed, because he had begun 
to feel a sneaking liking for his position. 
And Hill stayed because he felt it a 
mean thing to leave his own subaltern 
in the lurch. But he retreated dis- 
creetly intothe background, and blocked 
up the window against curious eyes 
with his portly figure. 
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He went further even, and began to 
whistle a bar or two of a comic song, 
thinking that it would put the girl more 
at her ease to be thus delicately assured 
that he was not thinking about her. 

And when Molly Playdel swallowed 
down her tears, and roused herself to 
consider existing circumstances, the 
words of “Jemmy on the Chute, boys,” 
became inextricably mixed up with the 
peculiar expression on Pleydell’s dis- 
tressed face. 

She laughed a little, and sat up, with 
the tears hanging on her long lashes, 
her cheeks flushed, and her lips still 
quivering. 

“It’s a dreadful thing,” she said 
quaintly. “But since I am here, and 
have not enough money in my pocket 
to get home again, I will go to the 
hotel, and stop there till Jack comes. 
He can’t be very long, and as he has 
got lots of money, that will be all 
right. Jack and I have always done 
everything together, so he will not be 
the least surprised to find me waiting 
for him here!” 


“Don’t you think, Pleydell,” broke 
in Hill clumsily, “that we had better 
take her to Mrs. Holland? You see, 
Miss Playdel is so young to—to——” 

“I won’t go to any nasty spiteful 


women!” cried Molly, with sudden 
energy. “I have made a vow to have 
nothing to do with women again, since 
my guardian’s wife turned out such a 
eat! I am nineteen and quite old 
enough to take care of myself, and 
insist on being taken to an hotel at 
once!” 

There was something so imperious in 
her voice, that the two men gave way 
at once with the usual masculine 
cowardice where women are concerned. 
And Miss Playdel held out her hand to 
the elder man with a pretty gesture of 
dismissal. 

“Good-bye, Captain Hill; thank you 
very much for the tea. I am afraid I 
must have been an awful bore coming 
in like this. You need not be the least 
alarmed on my account, for I left my 
maid at the P. and O. office, and we will 
eall for her at once. Come along, Mr. 
Pleydell!’ And with the air of an 





empress she swept out of the ante-room. 
her humble namesake following in her 
train. 

“Well, of all the rum goes,” ejaculated 
Hill, contemplating ruefully the pool 
of tea on the rug, “this is the rummest 
I ever knew! What the dickens will 
happen next? Fancy Pleydell the hero 
of an affair like this!” 

He sat down and tried to settle to his 
cigar and his Times. But the leading 
articles seemed to be prosy, and his 
eyes would wander to the deserted 
sofa, where he conjured up a vision of 
a lovely piquant face, and a pair of tear- 
drenched eyes. 

Molly Playdel had temporarily glori- 
fied the mess into which she had flown 
like a sunbeam; and Captain Hill, 
beginning to fear that he was on the 
highroad to making a fool of himself, 
went to his quarter and read “Fortiti- 
cation” for an hour. 


III. 


The drive to Valletta seemed actually 
short to Pleydell that afternoon. 

He had forgotten to take a coat, and 
the rain was driving in at every angle 
of the carrozza, the useless leather cur- 
tains of which flapped wildly in the 
wind. But such was his distracted 
state of mind, that he actually felt 
neither rain nor wind, although one 
shoulder and arm were drenched to the 
skin as he held on to Molly’s box to 
prevent it from sliding off the seat at 
every jolt of the rickety cab. 

Molly’s chatter seemed to him the 
most amusing and witty conversation to. 
which he had ever listened, and he 
hated the thought of the elderly maid 
who was cooling her heels in the office 
in Valletta, and to whom he must con- 
sign his lovely charge. 

The carrozza rattled down Strada 
Mercanti till it drew up at the door of 
the office, and Pleydell got out:— 

“Shall I go and tell your maid to 
come down to you?” 

Molly smiled brilliantly at him, and 
he departed on his quest, leaving the 
girl looking happily down the long hill 
of the street to the grey fort at the far 
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end of it—and beyond again—the grey 
strip of sea. 

When he returned, it was alone, with 
a letter in his hand, and a disturbed 
face. 

“Your maid is not there,” he said 
nervously, trying not to see the light die 
out of her happy eyes and the smile 
from her lips. 

Molly caught the letter from his hand, 
and tore it open. 

“Oh, I can’t believe it!’ she cried in- 
credulously. “Petman has gone—gone 
back to England! What shall I do? 
Oh! it can’t be true!” 

Pleydell took the letter, and read it 
through. 

“Dear Miss Molly,—I can’t bring my- 
self to stop in this heathen place— 
where they jabber and talk sort of 
gibberish—and as you are all safe with 
Mr. Jack, I am going back to England 
by the ship as we came in; me and the 
chief steward is going to be married, 
and he will see me safe home, for he 
leaves the ship at Brindisi. 

“Yours truly, 
‘* ELIzA PETMAN.” 


“Get into the carrozza again!’ cried 


the girl desperately. “Don’t stand 
staring there—take me to the nearest 
hotel, for heaven’s sake! What a 
dreadful, dreadful day this has been!” 

Pleydell gave the man directions to 
drive to the Victoria Hotel, and sat 
silently down at her side again. 

Her little face had grown hard and 
old-looking, as she realized her lonely 
position in this strange land, and he 
cursed himself for his stupidity in being 
unable to find words of comfort for her. 
When they reached the hotel door, and 
Pleydell had engaged a room for her, 
she turned stiffly towards him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pleydell—good-bye,” 
she said. But he saw the trouble in her 
face, and the terror in her eyes, and 
knew that she had reached the limit of 
her endurance. 

The bare passage of the hotel was 
empty, and they were quite alone, save 
for the Maltese chamber-maid hovering 
in the distance. He took her small, 
cold hand in his, and a new, strange 
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spirit of chivalry woke a marvellous 
light of pity in his face. 

“Poor child!’ he said. “I am so 
sorry for you. You must look upon me 
as your brother till Jack comes. And if 
you are the least lonely you must let 
me bring my major’s wife to see you. 
She is a regular good sort of a woman.” 

Molly’s unnatural calm gave way, 
and she clung to him, crying. 

“Oh, please, don’t bring any woman to 
see me. I—I could not bear it—they 
would laugh—and if you do not tell any 
one that I am here—till Jack comes— 
no one will know. How could Petman 
go and leave me like this?” 

Then she broke away from him, and 
left him standing there awkwardly. 
looking after her with a_ troubled 
face. 

His last recollection of her that after- 
noon was an April face smiling through 
many tears, and a sweet voice saying, 
a little brokenly :— 

‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Pleydell—till to-mor- 
row; you must come and see me then.” 

He went to the Castille to mess that 
night with a new feeling of importance 
upon him. The story of his adventure 
had reached there before him, and he 
bore the volley of chaff that was poured 
upon him with unusual equanimity. 

“T suppose the young woman and her 
maid will go back by the next ship, eh, 
Pleydell?” said Hill confidentially, 
later in the evening. “I think you be- 
haved uncommonly well, my boy, and 
if I can help you in any way, you must 
let me know; it is an awkward position 
for both of you, you know.” 

“You are very good,” said Pleydell 
quietly. “I will remember.” 

{t was only in his quarters that night 
that he allowed himself to reflect on his 
position. He sat up late over the smell- 
ing paraffin stove striving to recollect 
every word that had passed between 
them that day, and every new expres- 
sion that had flitted across her lovely 
face. 

He little thought, that in the bare 
hotel bedroom Molly, feeling more 
desolate than she had ever done in her 
short well-sheltered life, was kneeling 
on a chair, with her face pressed 
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against the window-pane, looking out 
into Strada Reale. 

The rain had ceased at “Retreat,” and 
the moon had risen above the white 
town and the storm-tossed sea. The 
street was quieter than it had been all 
day, and by the light of the gas-lamp 
outside she could see the flower-stall 
opposite, still open, heaped up with 
faint sweet violets, and roses dashed 
with rain. 

There was a dance going on inside the 
Palace, and she heard the “Blue Dan- 
ube” rising and falling on the wind in 
a wave of pathetic sound. She sat 
listening, crouched on the window-seat 
with her sealskin coat drawn over her 
for warmth, little thinking that of all 
fair things in the island of flowers she 
was the fairest at that moment. 

“I wonder what he is doing now,” 
she said at last. “It is all very dread- 


ful of course, but—he is not so ugly 
after all, when you get used to him.” 
And as Molly Playdel dimpled and 
blushed the moon sailed out of the 
clouds, and she fled back to bed under 


her mosquito curtain with a little 
shiver of loneliness. 

Before lunch next morning Pleydell 
had hurried through his work and pre- 
sented himself at the hotel. 

He was shown into the little sitting- 
room where Molly sat, surrounded by 
her small household gods in the shape 
of photographs and china ornaments 
she had brought from home. She 
looked up brightly as Pleydell came 
clumsily forward. 

“Dear me, how nice you look!” she 
said approvingly. “What an improve- 
ment uniform is to people! I suppose 
Jack’s will be much more beautiful than 
yours, as he is a captain? You will like 
him, he is so splendidly handsome!” 

Pleydell sat down and began to finger 
the little scraps of muslin and lace that 
lay in her work-basket. He wondered 
if mortal finger could ever wear that 
tiny gold thimble with the turquoise 
band that he balanced with difficulty 
on the tip of his own. 

‘*‘What are you making?” he said. 

“Oh, a pincushion for Jack, and a tie- 
ease. He likes having everything 
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pretty about him, and I want to make 
him a whole set for his table. You see, 
probably he will take a house, and we 
shall live together here.” 

“Happy Jack!” murmured Pleydell, 
and then blushed furiously at his pre- 
sumption. 

“There was a letter lying for you on 
the table down-stairs, which I brought 
up with me. It did not look particu- 
larly interesting, so I did not hurry to 
bring it up.” 

Molly flushed rosily, and then grew 
white. 

“It is from my guardian’s wife,” she 
said; “it is sure to be horrid. Will you 
read it for me, Mr. Pleydell? and then 
you can tell me if there is anything 
important that I ought to know.” 

Pleydell took the letter distastefully, 
and read it through. Then he tore it 
into a hundred pieces and flung it into 
the grate. 

“This is the only part of it that seems 
to me to be the least worthy your 
notice,” he said, handing her a bank- 
note which had been contained in the 
envelope. 

“Mrs. Carey is very angry with me?” 
said Molly faintly, putting the note into 
her purse. 

“Yes, very,” he nodded gravely. 

“She won’t have anything more to do 
with me, and this is the balance of my 
banking account?” 

“Yes,” said the firm lips. 

‘‘Well, it is the only money I have in 
the world till Jack comes back. Let 
us forget these horrid peopie, and only 
think of Jack. And you must have 
some lunch, Mr. Pleydell, and we will 
order some champagne, and drink to 
my dear Jack’s speedy arrival, and then 
we will go out for a walk.” 


IV. 

Of all garrison towns on the face of 
our earth, Valletta is perhaps the one 
most given to gossip. It is as bad as a 
cathedral town and a work-party rolled 
into one; and the malicious tongues of 
the two or three ladies in the garrison, 
who spread and fan the flame, were 
soon busy with Molly Playdel’s reputa- 
tion. 
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Nothing ever passes unnoticed in 
Malta. If you give a dinner-party, it 
is a moral certainty that you have come 
into a fortune; or if you appear in a hat 
which hails from London and your hus- 
band is an insignificant captain, it is 
really sad that your vanity should bid 
fair to land him in the Bankruptcy 
Court! 

So naturally it was not very long be- 
fore the good ladies of the garrison 
began to look askance at lovely Molly, 
and it was only owing to the fact that 
Pleydell knew not a soul in the place 
that he never heard a rumor of the gos- 
sip that was going on about them. His 
fellow subalterns were loth to enlighten 
him, and had it not been for Captain 
Hill, whose sense of duty was stronger 
than his delicacy of feeling, Pleydell 
would still have gone on in blissful 
unconsciousness, driving and walking 
with Molly, and planning the beautiful 
life they were to lead when Jack came 
out to perfect their friendship. 

Hill took the opportunity of enlight- 
ening his subaltern one night when Ber- 
nard was on duty alone at Margherita 
Fort. He gave up his whist and the 
subtle cocktail that could be com- 
pounded nowhere save at the Castille, 
and crossed the harbor full of a stern 
sense of duty. 

Pleydell was sitting in the deserted 
ante-room drawing out a sketch of the 
Barracea in pen and ink that he had 
promised for Molly’s album. It was 
only since the girl’s arrival that he had 
developed a pretty talent for sketching. 
And she had made him exercise it to 
the utmost. 

“I say, that’s very pretty, old chap,” 
said Hill, with unwonted softness, as he 
laid his hand on the young fellow’s 
shoulder. “But how long is this thing 
going on?” 

“What thing?’ said Pleydell stupidly, 
buckling his cross-belt in preparation 
for going round the guards. He was 
still in a dream, in which Molly played 
the chief part, and it did not even seem 
Strange to him to see Hill over at the 
fort at an hour when he was never 
known to be anywhere but at the Cas- 
tille. 
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“Well, look here, it’s no good beating 
about the bush. But I was having tea 
with Mrs. Horton to-day, and the whole 
place is talking about you and Miss 
Playdel, and if it’s not fair on you, it’s 
still harder on the girl. A woman’s 
reputation is a rare and delicate——” 

Pleydell sprang to his feet and faced 
him savagely. 

“How dare they—how dare any one 
talk about her!” he gasped. “It’s a lie 
—a wicked lie!” 

“Well, I had to tell you, you know. 
I dare say I blurted it out a bit too 
bluntly, but you had to know, any 
way.” 

He watched the boy, battling with his 
passion, pityingly, and then laid his 
hand on his arm. “You know that I 
want to help you; tell me how I can do 
it,” he said. 

“Poor little innocent soul! She hasn’t 
a thought of such things. Why can’t 
the cackling idiots leave us alone till 
her brother comes? What can I do, 
Hill?” 

“If you were not my own subaltern, 
I'd tell you to commit suicide or marry 
her. But if you can’t live on your pay, 
I suppose you can’t support a wife on 
it. Has she any money?’ 

‘Not a halfpenny,” cried Pleydell 
angrily. “Besides, she would not look 
at me. It—it is presumption on your 
part even to couple her name with mine! 
We never thought of such a thing!’ 

“Well, you’d better think of it now, 
and get her to go to Mrs. Holland for a 
bit, and give out your engagement. 
Bless your innocent heart, my boy, she 
must be fond of you; she would marry 
you out of sheer gratitude!’ 

“Impossible! Why, what on earth 
would her brother say?” 

“Playdel? Oh, he would be just the 
sort of chap to be very grateful to you 
for looking after her. And I'll tell you 
another thing—you’re in love with her, 
though you don’t know it yourself!” 

He chuckled a little, and Pleydell 
grew white through his sunburn. 

“TI—I know I am; and that is just the 
reason I can’t tie her down to a fool 
like me,” he said brokenly. 


“Come now, Pleydell, you know 
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you’re not such a—I mean you’re an 
awfully smart chap when you like,” 
blundered Hill, wishing heartily that he 
had never come, or mixed himself up in 
the affair at all. “Get her to go to Mrs. 
Holland; she is always ready to help 
any one in difficulties.” 

“She won’t go near any woman. Her 
guardian’s wife is a hateful creature, 
and she thinks they are all alike,” 
groaned Pleydell, in dire anguish. 

“My dear chap, the Garden of Eden 
was a success till a woman went and 
got mixed up in it, and it’s the same 
here. Let a woman inside the ante- 
room, and heaven knows where the 
plague will stop.” 

“That is poor comfort for me; and yet, 
how can I think of myself at all, when 
it is with her that all my sympathies 
should be. So long as Miss Playdel 
knows nothing of their vicious tongues, 
no harm has been done, and I'll be 
hanged if I go and disturb her by any 
doubts. Just let the whole thing take 
its course, Hill, and if any one dares to 
want to know anything, refer them to 
me.” 


And Pleydell marched out of the ante- 
room into the darkness with an air of 
importance that gave a new dignity to 
his figure. 

Captain Hill 
breath, and departed. He had done his 
best, and had failed. But his subal- 


whistled under his 


tern’s attitude pleased him, and he 
vowed to stand his friend through thick 
and thin. 

But meanwhile, Molly Playdel had 
had her eyes opened to the iniquities of 
her conduct and the vile suspicions of 
the world. She had remained indoors 
all day sewing, for she knew that Pley- 
dell’s duties kept him tied to Margherita 
Fort for the whole day, and she had 
grown so accustomed to his society that 
she did not care for the idea of going 
out without him. The streets of Val- 
letta seemed to have no place for one 
little lonely girl. 

The Maltese waiter rapped at the 
door late in the afternoon, and brought 
her some tea; and presently the evening 
fell, and the bugles from forts and bar- 
racks rang out ‘‘Retreat.” 
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She rose restlessly and went to the 
window, wondering how she should 
pass the next few hours till morning 
light brought Bernard Pleydell again. 
There was a stir in the room behind her, 
and she looked round, expecting to see 
Salvo, with his deprecatory manner 
and his broken English, which caused 
her endless amusement. But it was a 
woman who stood there—a woman 
dressed in a smart brown gown, with a 
hat of green and majenta ribbons, that 
made her colorless face look more 
sallow than it might otherwise have 
done. 

Molly looked at her very timidly, for 
there was something about the deter- 
mined attitude of the visitor that sug- 
gested anything but peace. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said at 
last, finding the silence oppressive. 
“There—there is a chair, I think, 
though this room is horribly bare.” 

After all, it was a relief to her to see 
some one during this long lonely after- 
noon, and it was kind of this unknown 
lady to call upon her. 

“Salvo is so stupid. I did not hear 
him announce you, so I do not know 
your name,” she went on cheerfully, 
coming forward into the room. 

“My name is absolutely immaterial 
to the matter in question,” said the 
visitor coldly, motioning Molly away 
with her hand. “I am silent froin 
astonishment at finding you so young, 
and so depraved.” 

Molly’s lovely eyes opened wide. 
Perhaps this woman was mad, and had 
escaped from her keeper? Surely all 
the garrison ladies were not of the 
severe type before her, otherwise 
Malta must be certainly a place of 
terror for weak souls. She was not 
quite certain as to the meaning of the 
word “depraved,” but she was at any 
rate sure that no compliment was 
intended. 

“I don’t quite know what you mean,” 
she said piteously, her lip quivering. 
“IT am not very old—that is a sure thing; 
but time will mend that. But I don’t 
know what I can have done to make 
you speak to me like this. I have not 
been here very long.” 
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“Then it is time you were enlight- 
ened,” said her visitor, with a sharp 
snap of her lips, crossing her arms on 
her breast severely. “My name is 
Mrs. Peters, and I hold a position of 
considerable importance in this place; 
and I have come here to say that I 
object—emphatically object to your 
presence here, and to the iniquitous 
influence you have managed to acquire 
over one of our youngest, most blame- 
less of subalterns.” 

Mrs. Peters began to wax eloquent 
as she watched every atom of color die 
out of the sweet face in front of her, 
and a light of terror dawn in the blue 
eyes that had been created for laughter 
and happiness. 

“You may be expecting a brother out 
here by the next trooper, though I 
must beg leave to doubt that fact. But 


what do you imagine will be his feelings 
when he finds the position you are in 
here? Do you think he will be pleased 
to know that you have no shred of 
character left, and that——” 

“Stop!” said Molly quietly. 

Her lips were set in a stiff line that 


added years to her age; and the look 
on her face, as her piteous innocence 
woke to sudden knowledge of evil, 
would have touched the heart of any 
woman less hard than Mrs. Peters. 

“I have to thank you for two things 
to-day. First, that you have en- 
lightened me as to what a wicked place 
Malta must be when women can have 
such bad thoughts about other women. 
Aud secondly, that human nature is so 
vile that friendship between man and 
woman is an impossibility. I will not 
stop! I will not deign te speak to you 
about my brother, or the man who has 
been kinder to me than any woman 
could have been. Go and tell your 
friends, who have stripped an innocent 
girl of her innocence, that I thank God 
I was not brought up in a garrison 
town, to be troubled by doubts of every 
Woman who appears among them with- 
out a chaperon. Go now! go—go—go!” 

She waved Mrs. Peters to the door 
with such an imperious manner, that 
the woman, opening her mouth vaguely 
as if to stem the torrent of words 
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she could not deny, departed, if not 
ashamed of herself, at least abashed. 

When Molly Playdel heard the door 
shut behind her visitor, she stood for a 
moment as if rooted to the spot, frozen 
with horror. Then she fell on to her 
knees by the sofa. 

“Oh, that Jack may come soon!” she 
moaned. “I cannot bear it now. I 
never knew that people would think I 
was wicked, but I know he will under- 
stand. What shall I tell Mr. Pleydell 
to-morrow? Perhaps all the time he, 
too, has been thinking bad things about. 
me.” 

The silence of the room was broken 
by bitter sobbing. Molly Playdel had 
had no room for suffering in her ease- 
wrapped life. But she had woke to the 
consciousness now that the underlying 
current of the vast system of human 
nature is the reality of pain. 

v. 

“Captain John Playdel died last night 
of typhoid fever. Bangalore, Decem- 
ber 2nd.” 

The telegram was handed to Pleydell 
in the ante-room at Margherita next 
morning by the colonel. 

“Poor fellow—awfully sad_ thing! 
Hasn’t he a sister out here, or some- 
thing? Here, Hill, I want you! What 
about those schemes?’ And the colonel 
was off on his own war-path; and the 
sorrows of Playdel’s sister were for- 
gotten. 

Pleydell turned sick with agony. He 
had passed a bad night as it was with 
trouble on Molly’s score, and his head 
was whirling and dizzy with all the 
plans he had made and unmade in the 
night-watches. But here was the end 
of all things. 

With Molly’s brother dead, Molly’s 
presence in Malta was an impossibility. 
Where was she to go? for she had dis- 
tinctly told him that she had no friends 
in England, and no money in the world 
save that last £10. He went straight to 
his captain and laid the telegram before 
him, speechless. 

“Why, bless my soul, here’s another 
catastrophe!” groaned Hill, scratching 
his head with an air of helpless despair. 
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“Leave off parade? Of course you may 

have it, Pleydell. You look confound- 
edly ill, and I don’t wonder! But I'll 
stand by you, my boy—TI’ll stand by you. 
There’s the colonel swearing; I must be 
off. See you later on, Pleydell. Get 
off to her as quick as you can. She 
might see it in the papers.” And Hill 
bustled off and worked his two remain- 
ing subalterns so severely that they 
wished themselves minus a “star” and 
back again at the “shop.” 

Molly’s little sitting-room wore a 
desperately gay air when Pleydell 
walked into it half an hour later. A 
canary was singing himself hoarse in 
the sunlight that streamed through the 
window and discovered all the shabby 
patches in the well-worn carpet. There, 
on the table, lay her work-basket with 
its pathetic evidence of her love for 
her absent brother. 

She had laid out the various pieces of 
work that she had completed in a 


dainty row. And Pleydell took up the 
pincushion and fingered it absently, 
his thoughts full of the dead man who 
was lying in his lonely grave at Banga- 


lore with the fever of life hardly cold 
in his veins. It seemed to him to be 
only natural that the girl should appear 
with pale cheeks and eyes swollen with 
crying. She greeted him with a ghost 
of a smile, which was as sad as her 
eyes. 

“IT was just wanting to see you, Mr. 
Pleydell,” she said. “When will Jack 
be here? I am getting tired of waiting 
for him; and I want to know what I 
had better do, for the time seems very 
long!” 

She was wearing a black gown 
touched here and there with scarlet; 
and, in spite of the sleepless night that 
had wrought such havoc in her looks, 
Pleydell thought that she had never 
looked so womanly and sweet. 

“Before I say anything,” he said 
hoarsely, holding her hand in a tight 
grip, “I want to tell you that I love you, 
Molly, and that if you will be my wife 
we will face poverty and cruel tongues 
together; and if there is sorrow for 
you, I ean share it, too, as my right 
and my privilege.” 
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Molly kept her eyes steadily fixed 
upon his face till they seemed to pierce 
into his very thoughts. 

“IT think that you are the best man 
I have ever met, except Jack,” she said 
softly; “and I thank you. I know that 
you have heard the same thing that has 
troubled me. But I could not marry 
unless I was sure that I loved you better 
than any one else; and I do not feel 
quite sure yet. You are too good to be 
unhappy, and if I married you, not 
knowing Wy Own mind——’” 

“I will take every risk. I wouid not 
expect anything from you that you 
could not give,” he broke in eagerly. 
“Can you not be satisfied with my love? 
I never knew, till I saw you, what it 
was to wish to have any woman for my 
wife; but, as I love you, for the sake 
of the saving of much grief and loneli- 
ness, give me the right to comfort and 
protect you,” he ended wildly. 

“To comfort me?’ said Molly slowly. 
“I dreamed last night that Jack was 
dead. I wonder if you have come to 
tell me that it is true?’ 

“God pity you—I have.” 

There was no answer. Only a 
deathly silence between the _ two. 
Then Molly began to smile vaguely. 

“My Jack had such lovely curly hair; 
I have got a bit in my locket, Mr. 
Pleydell—look—so soft, like a baby’s 
curl. Everything is ready for him, 
and when he comes we will take that 
little house, and then there can be no 
more trouble for us—no more tears— 
isn’t that what they say about heaven? 
And Jack is not dead, so that we must 
not talk like that.” 

“Molly! Molly!’ cried Pleydell in 
agony. “Don’t look like that, dear— 
Jack is dead. I am not a religious sort 
of a chap and I can’t comfort you, but, 
if he is dead, he has gone to God. And 
you loved him, didn’t you Molly, and 
you would not like to make him sad 
where he is by looking like that?’ 

He had got both her hands in his, and 
one arm was around her waist, but she 
put him gently aside. 

“Please leave me alone now. I must 
try and think, for if Jack is dead, there 
is a great deal for me to think about. 
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and I must be quite alone. You need 
not be frightened about me, Mr. Pley- 
dell. I feel better now.” 

He looked round him as if for inspira- 
tion, and seeing the photograph of a 
handsome young gunner officer in mess 
uniform on the mantelpiece, he took it 
up. 

“Was this Jack?” he said, holding the 
picture towards her tremulously. 

Oh, awful word! Once that was Jack, 
the brave gallant soldier. But he had 
passed to dust and ashes, and what had 
been was no more. 

“Oh, he is dead—he is dead!’ she cried 
brokenly, and, with a burst of tears she 
fled from the room, and Pleydell heard 
her shut her bedroom door behind her, 
and iock and bolt it fast. 


The next morning Pleydell woke to 
the feverish consciousness that he had 
passed a bad night, and was not quite 
sure whether he was in England or 
abroad. He lay for a long time staring 
at the whitewashed wall, and then 
strove to get up and dress. But when 
his servant came in an hour later, with 
a heated message from the major, he 
found him lying unconscious on the 
floor, and hefore evening he was de- 
lirious. He raved of Molly and Jack 
till Brady, blubbering like a child, went 
to Hill’s quarters and insisted doggedly 
that at any rate the captain should see 
for himself that his master was next 
door to dying. 

Hill was much shocked at the sight 
of the flushed face and glittering, va- 
cant eyes. 

“It’s been coming on a long time,” 
said the fussy little army-doctor; “and 
it’s going to be a sharp attack—though 
whether Malta fever or typhoid it is 
impossible to tell at this moment. It is 
very good of you to sit up with him, 
Captain Hill. We must see if we can 
move him to hospital to-morrow, though 
I fear it will be impossible. Good- 
night! I will look in first thing in the 
morning.” 

Through the long hours of the night 
Hill, with the gentleness of a woman, 
tended his subaltern, slaked his parch- 
ing thirst with cooling drink, and put 
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ice on his head, as he tossed restlessly 
from side to side of his hard pillow. 

His one cry was for “Molly, Molly,” 
and Hill, setting his lips firmly together, 
determined that Molly he should have 
—were he to drag the girl with his own 
hands to Pleydell’s bedside. There 
had been something about his subal- 
tern’s conduct for the last week that 
had opened his eyes to a new side of 
Pleydell’s character, and had displayed 
a nobility the depth of which he had 
never even suspected. 

“It’s a bad case,” said the little doctor, 
as he stood in the flush of the sunrise by 
Pleydell’s bed. “But he will be con- 
scious this afternoon, I expect, and we 
will see about the ambulance.” 

“He is not going to the hospital,” said 
Hill, with a smile. “I am going to get a 
nurse for him.” 

“A nurse?” said Mavor incredulously. 
“Pray where are you going to get one 
from?” 

Hill smiled back again with undi- 
minished cheerfulness. 

“T am going to fetch his wife, Mavor,” 
he said. ‘Don’t you think she will be 
the best person to nurse him back to 
health?” 

“His wife! Good heavens! We shall 
be having our babes in the nursery 
marrying next!” 

Hill nodded and went out, leaving 
Brady in charge, with strict injunctions 
that if his master came back to con- 
sciousness in the course of the morning 
he would say nothing of what had 
happened. 


It was in the early afternoon that 
Pleydell struggled up the thorny path 
of consciousness from the valley, up 
which he had been painfully struggling 
all night, and opened his eyes on the 


world again. There seemed to be 
several people in the room, and his 
dazed eyes wandered from one to the 
other, till they rested upon Molly Play- 
del’s sweet face, blushing and crying 
by his pillow. 

He had seen her every day for the 
past fortnight, and therefore it seemed 
the less strange to him that she should 
be here now, and with a sigh of perfect 
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contentment he laid his cheek in her 
cool hand, and smiled at her. 

“Bernard, do you understand me? I 
am going to marry you now. Here is 
Mr. Alcock, ready to—to read the ser- 
vice over us, and Captain Hill will be 
the witness. I know that you will be 
ready to marry me, for you told me so 
yesterday, and there are only you and 
I left in all the world now. And I love 
you, Bernard. Would you rather have 
me to nurse you than an _ hospital 
nurse?” 

There was no need to ask him that. 
The eloquence of his face answered for 
him, though he could hardly trust him- 
self to speak. 

“My darling!” was all he said. But 
his words were enough for Molly. 


The next night at mess, when “the 
Queen” had been drunk, Hill said to his 
next neighbor, “We won’t make a 
regular toast of it, but I should like to 
drink Mr. and Mrs Pleydell’s health in 
company. Fill your glass, Maturin, for 
Pleydell has married an heiress. The 


poor chap that died was worth £3,000 a 
year and Pleydell’s wife comes in for 


every penny. I’m not a marrying man 
myself, but I’m blessed if I don’t wish 
that Mrs. Pleydell had a sister.” 

And that was the way that Bernard 
Pleydell’s marriage was announced to 
the “gunner” mess of the island. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE FAILURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 

Great is the activity of those who go 
about doing good, and much has been 
done by them. In one small district in 
East London, and during one man’s 
experience, institutes have been estab- 
lished and all sorts of classes drawn 
together; schools have been built and 
improved, clubs have been fostered, 
entertainments and excursions have 
been promoted, and much done to make 
pleasure more common and more 
healthy. Crazy and unwholesome 
houses have been replaced by sound 
and well-planned structures; open 
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spaces have been secured; a free library 
and public baths have been opened; and 
the Poor Law infirmary has been raised 
to the level of a hospital, with skilled 
nursing and every medical luxury. 
Many men and women, members of 
charitable societies or of public bodies, 
devote their time to planning schemes 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the people, and in some cases them- 
selves see to the execution of their 
schemes. The standard of health and 
of comfort has in consequence been 
raised; children are better nourished 
and better clad; rooms are _ better 
furnished and common pleasures are 
of a higher character. 

Philanthropy is active, but the pre- 
vailing feeling is one of anxiety. The 
richer people are nervous. They ask, 
“What can be done for the Unem- 
ployed?’ They are shy of their 
possessions; they give, and distrust. 
The poor are more restless at tales of 
starvation, more indignant at the con- 
trast between the shirt-maker’s wage 
of ten shillings a week and the shirt- 
wearer’s wage of £100 a week. They 
receive, and are dissatisfied. The rich 
are asking, ‘‘To what purpose do we do 
good?” The poor are asking, “Why 
do the rich do good? Does Job serve 
God for naught?’ With all its mani- 
fold activity philanthropy still fails to 
create peace and good-will. What, 
then, is the cause of this failure? 

The cause of the failure may perhaps 
be found in the motive which lies 
behind much good-doing. Motives are 
more important than methods. The 
reason from which a man acts will in 
the long run tell more on his neighbors 
than the way in which he acts. A 
friend with love in his heart may 
blunder in the sort of gift which he 
bestows, and yet evoke in the recipient 
an energy which comes of gratitude; 
while a stranger may give according to 
the best-known principles of charity, 
and nevertheless create a resentment 
destructive of the best qualities of 
human nature. A good motive may 
make mistakes, but at least it will fit 
acts to needs; a good method may for 
a time serve its purpose, but in the end 
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it becomes lifeless and deadening. 
Motive is the soil on which the roots of 
action feed. If the soil be poor and 
shallow the tree of action may flourish 
for a season, and people will rejoice in 
its fruit or its shade; but in the time of 
trial it will fail, and they who sought 
its shelter will curse it for its false 
promise. If the soil be pure and deep 
the tree may be of slow growth, but 
it will abide and its fruits will be good. 

In considering, then, the failure of 
philanthropy the question to be asked 
is, “What are its motives?” 

The first is, probably, pity. Men 
cannot endure the sight of suffering; 
they cannot bear to see the starving 
and shivering creatures in the damp 
darkness of the streets, as they drive 
to their own bright-colored homes. 
The thought of the sadness and the 
misery of the world is a heavy burden 
for a human being to bear. Men pity 
the sorrows of the poor; they build 
therefore better houses and furnish 
better hospitals; they open schools 
and institutions in which trades are 
taught; they send children for country 
holidays; they provide places of enter- 
tainment, and they give their thou- 
sands annually in charity. 

The second motive is a sort of pride 
in order. Men do not like to have in 
the midst of their city an unhealthy 
area, a joyless population, a disin- 
herited class. They feel about such 
things as a landlord feels about some 
untidy portion of his estate; or they 
are conscious of an inconsistency be- 
tween such facts and their own theory 
of society. They support, therefore, 
proposals for more taxes to be spent 
on substituting sound for unhealthy 
houses, in providing open spaces, in 
giving work to the unemployed, food to 
children, and pensions to the aged. 
They think that the worker ought in 
this life to have a share of the good 
things, and that what is called social- 
ism is a means of giving the people part 
payment for their work. 

Such motives, good so far as they 
go, lie at the root of much philan- 
thropie activity. Obviously they would 
cease to act if every one had enough 
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money to live comfortably all his days. 
There would be no stirring of pity if 
there were no ragged and starving 
neighbors, no dull and joyless children, 
no poverty apart from vice. There 
would be no pricks of conscience if 
every worker had his fair share of 
the good things which have come to 
this generation. Modern philanthropy 
aims to create a community of well- 
paid and well-fed men and women. 
If it achieved its end there would be 
well-built cities with frequent open 
spaces, with possible pleasures for all 
who would work, and with large 
prisons for idlers and vagabonds. Such 
cities compared with the reality might 
seem to belong to an earthly paradise, 
and it is easy to understand how the 
desire to create such a paradise capti- 
vates people of kind hearts and prosaic 
minds. But Walt Whitman says 
truly :— 


I dreamed in a dream I saw a city invin- 
cible to the attacks of the whole rest 
of the earth. 

I dreamed that was the new 
Friends. 

Nothing was greater than the quality of 
robust love; it led the rest; 

It was seen every hour in the actions of 
the men of that city, 

And in all their looks and words. 


City of 


The motives of much modern phi- 
lanthropy, pity, pride, and a sense of 


order, will never create a City of 
Friends. They do not make men care 
for the man among men, for the 
individual among the masses. They 
do not make them “self-reverent and 
reverencing each.” They do not open 
their ears to hear that appeal for 
respect and for friendliness which is 
more truly human than the craving 
for bread. They will never work so 
as to establish peace and good-will, nor 
so as to create that joy in living which 
comes by bearing others’ burdens. 
Philanthropy, governed by the ordi- 
nary motives, simply acts so as to get 
poverty and suffering out of the way. 
It makes men passionate for the 
accomplishment of their schemes, and 
sometimes allows one who is eager to 
be helpful to depart from the ways of 
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truth and to crush his higher instincts. 
A philanthropist, inspired by such 
motives, may, aS many have been 
known to do, by his gifts corrupt a 
whole neighborhood. There are Boards 
of Guardians which, under the impulse 
of pity, have granted out-relief and 
thereby set a population cringing and 
grudging. There are entertainments 
which make for disorder, waste, aud 
ingratitude. There are schools where 
the provision of food and clothing has 
begot in the children a rivalry of greed, 
in the parents a spirit of discord, and 
turned steady workers into restless 
beggars. 

Generations of thoughtful and de- 
voted people have denounced such giv- 
ing. They seem to denounce in vain, 
and pity often makes people of 
good-will more powerful for mischief 
among the poor than greedy employers. 
A “kind lady” has been a greater evil 
in a district than a “hard master,” and 
in times of distress, the first prayer of 
the true friends of the poor is, “Save us 
from charitable funds.” 

The ordinary motives, again, supply 
no security that a philanthropist may 
not be both unjust and cruel and (after 
the likeness of Hollingsworth in Haw- 
thorne’s romance) betray love for the 
sake of his schemes, and crush a soul 
for the sake of a principle or an in- 
stitution. There are men and women 
who have given up home and prospects 
to forward some system of relief 
which has seemed to them to be for 
the good of humanity. They believe, 
for example, the prevention of State 
relief, the support of some industrial 
scheme, or the adoption of certain 
principles, to be the necessary reform. 
They give freely of time and of money 
to accomplish their object; but some- 
how their gifts leave a track of sus- 
picion and ill-will. They crush flowers 
which grow by the wayside in their 
earnest progress to reach their end; 
they destroy the graces of gratitude and 
trust. If they do establish indepen- 
dence, or succeed in organizing charity, 
they do not hasten the building of the 
City of Friends. 

Lastly, a philanthropist, moved by 
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pity or love of order, may, as the 
revolutionists of the Continent, win 
support by appeals to men’s sense of 
their rights. The men of the Revolu- 
tion had a feeling for their fellows, 
and a sense of rights; but, as Mazzini 
has shown, they failed because of the 
motives by which they were governed. 
They roused indeed energy and en- 
thusiasm; they were devoted, and 
they reached their ends; but by 
preaching to people of their rights they 
roused also the demon of selfishness, 
and in the end substituted the reign 
of a greedy class with its Panama 
scandals for that of a tyrant class with 
its boasts that it would make the poor 
eat straw. 

Motives are more than methods, 
and it may fairly be urged that it is 
because of the motives which undertie 
much modern philanthropy and make 
it anxious only to do something for 
the poor—anyhow, by any means, so 
that their circumstances are improved 
—that philanthropy does not succeed. 

One evident sign of its failure is, 
the present state of dissatisfaction 
into which both rich and poor have 
fallen. Money is given, schemes are 
supported, improvements are made, but 
there is no great increase of happiness 
and little sense of peace. Pilgrims 
through life to-day do not, perhaps, so 
easily find the City of Friends as those 
pilgrims who travelled in days when 
less was done for others’ comfort. 
There are, indeed, two forms of evil 
which seem to be growing in the midst 
of the improved conditions,—imperti- 
nence and gambling. These evils the 
ways of philanthropy tend to encourage 
rather than to check. 

Philanthropists, for example, who 
treat men as beings just to be warmed 
and housed and fed, weaken the self- 
reverence which lies at the root of all 
reverence. They are apt to crush with 
a gift the smoking flax of manhood, and 
to enter noisily into the chambers of 
memory haunted by old sins. They 
sometimes blame a generous act which 
is the one glory of a life, and praise a 
course of selfishness which has ended 
in the acquisition of property. They 
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often offer excuses when the wrongdoer 
is longing for the honor of a rebuke, 
and they boldly discuss a past before 
which they ought to be silent. They 
develop in themselves and in others 
the impertinence which, mocking both 
at sin and at goodness, threatens in 
its arrogance to destroy the foundations 
of society. 

Or again, those reformers who, in 
their hurry to get rid of poverty and 
suffering, rouse the greed of the poor 
and the fear of the rich, who offer by 
schemes or by laws to banish poverty, 
who by tales of starvation excite the 
dulled feelings of the indolent, and by 
promises of gifts tempt the poor, 
encourage in both rich and poor the 
spirit of gambling which would get all 
for nothing and enjoy excitement with- 
out effort. 

The rich people, for example, who 
are led to expect that by a gift, 
by an institution, or by a law, that 
by staking, as it were, a subscription 
or a vote they may win the reforma- 
tion of society, are taught to expect 
something for nothing, a result out of 
proportion to effort. While on the 
other side those children who scramble 
for dinner-tickets, the poor who are 
surprised by Christmas gifts, the 
starving who are led to depend on 
chance bounty, are drawn out of the 
way of regular work, which is hard 
and dull but profitable, to take another 
way which is easy and full of excite- 
ment but unprofitable. Rich and 
poor are thus led to the habits of 
thought and action which bring the 
curse of gambling. 

Apart, however, from such results 
as these, it is matter of common talk 
that the efforts of philanthropy are 
disappointing, and that every year 
hew societies and new efforts have to 
be developed to supply what is wanting 
in those of previous years. The failure 
is due mainly to the motives under- 
lying the efforts. Neither pity nor 
logic necessarily makes a man treat his 
fellows with reverence, nor gives them 
what their manhood demands. The 
prevailing motives which make men 
help their neighbors do not make them 
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consider their temptations or aspira- 
tions. They exhaust themselves when 
relief is given, or a system established. 

Another motive must be added to 
those already in force, if service is to 
meet the needs of those who, although 
poor or degraded, have within them a 
divine spark making them akin with 
the highest. 

That motive it is difficult to express 
in words which will not raise associa- 
tions disturbing to the meaning of the 
words. The phrases of religion and 
of the Bible imply such different ideas 
to different people that it is almost 
hopeless to expect to convey a simple 
thought by the use of one of these 
phrases. If, however, it were possible 
to use such a phrase, we would say 
that the motive which is wanted is 
Christian godliness, the continued 
consciousness of a power making for 
right, the sense of a love of which all 
other loves are but broken lights, the 
assurance that this power and love 
are in our very midst manifest in the 
men and women and children of our 
time. Whatever such a motive be 
ealled, it is obviously not one which 
is common. People are not moved to 
speech or to silence, to one act or 
another act, by the thought that 
a power greater than their own is 
shaping their ends, rough hew them 
as they may. They are not under 
authority; their aim is rather to pro- 
claim their freedom to do as they like. 
The mass of mankind does not move as 
if it were marshalled, it is rather broken 
up into parties or even into units. Each 
calls him master whom his own will 
can reject. 

If in matters of charity people were 
conscious of an authority it was im- 
possible to reject, if they recognized 
this authority to be exercised for good, 
if they read its orders in the signs of 
the times, and in the words and works 
of the men of to-day, then at any rate 
two results would follow. 

Firstly, pity and thought would 
come into line. Their irregular action 
is at present the cause of many dis- 
asters. Like untrained horses, first 
one and then the other dashes ahead 
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and draws behind it the chariot of 
philanthropy. A master-hand is needed 
both to urge and to restrain. Under 
such guidance pity would make men 
feel for the sorrows of their neighbors, 
but thought would not let pity be 
spasmodic, hasty, and short-sighted. 
Thought would show what ought to be 
done, and pity would not let action 
linger. Pity and thought would be 
recognized as of equal inspiration; or 
to put the same thing in another way, 
if men knew themselves as ambassa- 
dors of a king whose will was perfect, 
and whose power reached everywhere, 
they could not support a social scheme 
one year with £70,000 and neglect it the 
following year. They could not treat 
ways of charity as if they were their 
own, to take up or let go. They could 
not be “half believers in some casual 
creed.” They could not be unstable 
and double-minded, wavering between 
one course and another. They could 
not know one way to be right, and not 
be persistent. Or to put it once more in 
another form, if philanthropists had 
traced cause and effect in the history of 
mankind, and had come to know that 
an omnipotent power directed the 
solemn and orderly process, they could 
not think by founding a society to save 
men from the natural consequences of 
their actions. They would not dare to 
use exaggerations to get money. They 
would seek rather the next link in the 
chain, obeying the law of right as they 
had learned to know it, and wait the 
coming of the eternal purpose. 

The first result of this new motive 
would be the introduction into philan- 
thropy of the same spirit which made 
Luther say, “Here I stand, I can do 
no other,” or Ivan Ivanovitch meet his 
accusers with the calm, “How other- 
wise?” And the crowds of nobles and 
commoners salute the pope’s appeal for 
a crusade with the shout “God wills 
it!’ Philanthropists, that is to say, 
would hear a call to which their whole 
being would be subject. The voice of 
feeling, old as human nature itself, the 
voice of science, new as to-day, would 
direct an identical course. Inactivity 


and indifference would be impossible; 
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but fitful action, impatience, trust in an 
act of Parliament as if by parliament 
miracles could be wrought, trust in a 
well-intentioned lie as if cause could 
escape its effect,—all these and many 
other belongings of modern philan- 
thropy would also become impossible. 

A second result of the application 
of this new motive would be greater 
regard for the higher needs of the 
individual. If men realized that the 
character of the authority whose will 
they have to obey lies hidden in 
common men and women, they would 
pay a new sort of attention to their 
needs. If they felt that the secret of 
the force which had overwhelmed 
great nations, and which now, through 
pity and thought, compelled their own 
actions, would be discovered when 
each human being was at his best, 
they would with a new enthusiasm 
cherish and develop every talent and 
every capacity of every man, woman, 
and child. 

At present the poor man is thought 
of as a bundle of wants and cries, or 
as a creature subject to cold and 
hunger. He is relieved, therefore, 
with gifts to hush these cries and 
soothe these pains, relieved in much 
the same way, if not so adequately, as a 
horse is relieved when he is put into 
a better-built stable, given good food, 
and turned out for a run in an open 
space. If, however, the poor man were 
thought of as a spirit, as a being with 
infinite hope, with a capacity for 
righteousness and for love, and if from 
each a broken whisper were heard, “T 
and the Father are one,” “As my Father 
loves so I love,” his treatment would be 
very different. 

The poor man in the street wants 
not only warmth and food; he wants 
to think, to be good and to love. The 
beggar’s likeness to the highest is 
more striking than his rags; his need 
for respect is even more pressing than 
his need for food; his possibilities of 
being throw into shadow his attempts 
to deceive. 

Such a new motive would have a 
definite practical issue. It would be 
impossible, for instance, to throw 
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money to one of such beggars and 
hurry on; it would be impossible to 
believe that vulgar songs and second- 
rate pictures are sufficient to amuse 
the poor; it would be impossible by 
exaggerated advertisement and appeals 
to low motives to attempt to do good. 

Assume a man to feel, as strongly 
as it is possible to feel, pity for the 
homeless, the ignorant, the starving; 
assume that he knows as clearly as it 
is possible to know that better condl- 
tions, healthier houses, wider space, 
purer air, fuller education, individual 
friendship, will best relieve his suffer- 
ing; assume further that he recognizes 
each man, woman, and child as a 
letter spelling the name all seek to 
understand, or as a vessel containing 
the secret which will explain all 
mysteries,—what will he do? Ob- 
viously he will be as enthusiastic to 
provide air, water, and schools as the 
most devoted missionary is to provide 
dinner and shelters; he will as eagerly 
restrain himself from relieving crowds 
as others spend themselves in relieving 
them; he will say “I must not” as con- 
scientiously as they say “I must;’’ and 
lastly, he will hold it his duty to make 
common what is best, so that every one 
may by means of knowledge and art 
rise to his highest. The philanthropist, 
under the impulse of this motive, will 
give by quite another measure than that 
of a tenth or a half, and by quite 
another rule than that of expediency. 
He will give himself, and by study he 
will make himself worth giving. There 
would be a City of Friends; and in the 
city the poor would not only have green 
spaces accessible to the tired and feeble, 
frequent baths, clean streets, healthy 
homes, picture-galleries, libraries, and 
lectures, but each would also have the 
personal care of a brother man better 
equipped than himself with the gifts of 
the time; and all men from the lowest 
to the greatest would delight to know 
one another. The philanthropy of the 
day does not supply these things. 
There may be millions spent annually, 
but the poor still want space, air, and 
water; they want the means of know- 
ing the things by which they would 
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grow to the height of their being and 
enjoy life; and they have not friends 
among the rich. 

Archbishop Tait once expressed 
regret that more religious people were 
not liberal, and that more liberal people 
were not religious. He saw, that is to 
say, the need of a motive strong enough 
to bring these forces into line and make 
them do common service. In the same 
way we must regret that charity is so 
often unscientific, and that scientific 
people are often so deficient in chari- 
table impulse. The pendulum of action 
sways from one moment, when the 
tendency is to give free schools and free 
dinners, and when socialism is popular, 
to another moment, when the tendency 
is to let every one work for his own 
hand and when cynicism is popular. 
Another motive is necessary; one strong 
enough to make the hasty, warm- 
hearted givers subject themselves to 
methods shaped by thought, and strong 
enough also to make those who know 
what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done passionate both in their 
action and in their patience. 

Such a motive is to be found in 
that consciousness which is the essence 
of religion. Every motive, indeed, 
which has had force enough to estab- 
lish a series of actions has found its 
torce from what was known of God in 
the days in which it was. born. 
Religion, it has been truly said, lies 
under all great political movements. 
Modern philanthropy, whose _ short- 
comings are so obvious, derives its 
strength from ancient religion. Ask 
it whence it got its human pity, or its 
sense of order, it will answer:— 


’Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God. 


The service of God goes before the 
service of man. 

All this means that philanthropy 
must rest on religion; but in some 
circles this passes as a truism, and 
certain forms of philanthropy get 
special support because they have what 
is called a religious basis. Calm 
observers, however, see little distinc- 
tion in their methods. A few religious 
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phrases, and certain acts of worship, 
do not affect the way in which social 
problems are met or _ individuals 
treated. A breakfast, for instance, at 
which a gospel address is given, is not 
less demoralizing or more sustaining 
than one given without such an address. 
A visit to a poor man when the Bible 
is read, or the theory of the position of 
the Church explained, does not of 
necessity increase his good-will any 
more than a visit where the talk has 
been of common things. 

Religion, indeed, when it is claimed 
as the basis of philanthropy, has not 
always that consciousness of God which 
istheessenceof religion. Every age, per- 
haps every individual, has to discover 
whatisthenameof the controlling power 
and what is the source of the spark 
which troubles the clod. It preserves 
its discovery in forms of words or of 
worship which are good if used by 
succeeding ages as a means for further 
discovery, but which are bad if used 
as the final expression of all truth. 
The religion which is now connected 
with philanthropy is often that which 


rests on forms or words used by past 
generations to express their conscious- 


ness of God, and not that which 
rests on a consciousness derived by 
men of to-day from the revelations of 
to-day. 


The conclusion of the whole matter 
for one distressed by what he has seen 
of man’s failure to do good is that 
philanthropists should be better stu- 
dents of the signs of the times, and 
before giving or doing should find out, 
not what is expedient, but what it is 
that must be done. The rich, before 
they go to deal with their poor, 
disinherited brother, should, like Jacob, 
wrestle with the spirit which haunts 
their path and breathes in science, 
politics, and art; and they should 
never let it go till they know its name 
and its will. Philanthropists should 
think before they act, and pray for 
the individual before they begin to 
help him. A religion of the nine- 
teenth century is necessary to its 
philanthropy. 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE RIVAL LEADERS OF THE CZECHS. 

On the 18th of January, 1891, the 
streets of Prague were crowded; the 
Czechs had turned out to a man, and 
in none too pleasant a temper. There 
was a dangerous look in their eyes, an 
angry ring, too, in their voices, and 
they bandied about threats and curses 
in a most reprehensible fashion. Evi- 
dently their world was out of joint, 
and they had more faith in blows for 
righting it than in diplomacy. They 
stood about in groups, and paced up 
and down, conning over their griev- 
ances; and whenever they came within 
sight of a certain house in the Palacky- 
gasse they shook their fists and seemed 
to lose their heads completely. It was 
a plain, inoffensive looking building, 
but it acted on their nerves as a red 
rag on a bull. Once there was an ugly 
rush towards the place. Some five hun- 
dred men fought their way right up 
to the door, and stood there hissing, 
hooting, shrieking, and yelling, until 
one might have thought the very pow- 
ers of hell were loose. Shrill cries of 
“Rieger, Rieger, the traitor!” were 
heard, mingled with cheers for Vasaty 
and Edward Gregr. Then came tlie 
whiz of stones in the air, and the crash 
of broken windows. “We will have 
none of your compromise, Rieger,” cried 
the mob, “none of your noose on our 
necks.” And they swore they would 
raze the house to the ground, and tear 
its owner limb from limb. 

It was a pitiable scene, for the house 
the Czechs were storming had been 
their Mecca for many a long year; and 
the man whose home it was was their 
“unerowned king,’ on whom they had 
lavished love and devotion such as no 
living monarch has ever received. Fle 
had led them within hail of the Prom- 
ised Land, and then, as they thought, 
had played them false. Little wonder 
there was a sorely troubled look on the 
faces of those even whose wrath was 
fiercest. Idol-smashing is at best a 
heart-rending business. 

No statesman in Europe has had a 
wider experience of the ups and downs 
of public life than Franz Rieger. He 
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was born at Semil, in Bohemia, on 
December 10th, 1818, and his father 
was a mill-owner. He was educated 
for some years at the Jitschin Gymna- 
sium, and then went to the university 
in Prague. At that time there was 
great political excitement among the 
students, for Dr. Palacky, the well- 
known historian, who combined the 
roles of Nationalist leader and univer- 
sity professor, was carrying on an 
active propaganda under the very eyes 
of the Austrian authorities. Rieger 
was young and enthusiastic; Palacky’s 
teaching came to him as a revelation, 
and he threw himself heart and soul 
into the Nationalist movement. The 
professor, who was a keen judge of 
character, soon discovered that his new 
recruit had rare gifts which might be 
turned to good account in the service 
of Bohemia. He therefore welcomed 
him warmly into his fold, and at once 
set to work to train him in the tactics 
of political warfare. The two were 
from tne first drawn to each other in- 
stinctively, and before long there was 
a very close bond between them, for 
the young man fell passionately in 
love with his leader’s daughter and 
married her. 

The Nationalist movement in Bohe- 
mia has always labored under peculiar 
difficulties, owing to the bitter animos- 
ity between the rival races in that coun- 
try. Roughly speaking, four millions 
of the inhabitants are Czechs, and two 
millions are Germans; and the two 
nations hate each other more bitterly, 
more intensely, and more unreasonably 
than ever a Tipperary boy yet has 
hated an Ulster man. A Czech regards 
a German as the devil’s own handi- 
work, while the Golden-Lipped himself 
would never persuade a German that 
there was anything good or useful in 
a Czech. This racial hatred is inten- 
sified by class distinctions, for the 
Germans are more wealthy and more 
cultured than the Czechs, and, until 
within quite recent years, they have 
had the full control of the national 
industries. They are fiercely opposed 
to the demand of the Nationalists that 
Bohemia shall be allowed to manage 
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her internal affairs without let or hin- 
drance from Austria. Autonomy for 
their country means all power in the 
hands of the Czechs, they maintain, 
and they have no fancy for placing 
their rights as citizens at the mercy 
of their bitterest foes. Even at the 
time when Dr. Rieger first entered 
public life, the Nationalists were fully 
alive to the fact that they had more 
to fear from the opposition of their 
German fellow-countrymen than from 
that of the Austrian government. 

For some years Franz Rieger acted 
as Dr. Palacky’s aide-de-camp, speaking 
and writing constantly in support of 
the Nationalist cause. During this time 
he won such general popularity among 
his countrymen, that when their old 
chief declared himself too feeble to 
bear the brunt of the battle longer 
alone, they chose him as his coadjutor. 
This was in the troublous days of ’48, 
a time when the leadership of the 
Nationalists was no sinecure. The em- 
pire from end to end was seething with 
discontent, and one district after an- 
other was rising in open revolt. Every 
Czech was a rebel at heart, and the 
whole nation was indulging in wild 
dreams and mad aspirations. Not only 
was Bohemia to be free and indepen- 
dent, but it was to be the head of a 
great Slave empire. Rieger is a Czech 
of Czechs, and his faith in his country- 
men and the future of his country was 
then unbounded. He was one of the 
deputies who went to invite the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, when he had fled 
from Vienna, to take up his residence 
in Prague, and to trust to the Slaves 
to defend him against the Germans. 
He was a member, too, of the Council 
of Regency which ruled Bohemia dur- 
ing the revolution in Austria; and he 
played an important part in the Diet 
of the Slaves, which met for the ex- 
press purpose of hurling defiance at 
the Germans. No one was more eager 
for war in those days than he was, 
and no one suffered more than he did 
when war came, and with it defeat. 
That terrible Whitsuntide, when Prince 
Windischgritz rained down balls on 
Prague, taught him a lesson he has 
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never forgotten. From that time forth 
it has been by peaceful means alone 
that he has sought to obtain the recog- 
nition of Bohemia’s rights as a nation. 

Dr. Rieger was one of the Bohemian 
representatives in the Constituent As- 
sembly which met after the revolution 
to regulate the affairs of the empire. 
Young—he was barely thirty—hand- 
some, brilliantly clever, and with singu- 
larly charming manners, he was an 
attractive personality; and, in spite of 
his somewhat aggressive patriotism, in 
Vienna, as one of his keenest critics 
assures us, “die Frauen sahen ihn gern, 
die Minner hérten ihn gern.” He was 
a consummate orator even in those 
days, with a voice of such marvellous 
sweetness that few could hear it un- 
moved. He was a skilful debater, too, 
with plenty of ready wit, sagacity, and 
tact, and, thanks to Palacky’s training, 
he was well skilled in the art of leading 
men, and thoroughly versed in state- 
craft. In the Constituent Assembly his 


influence was felt from the first; no 
member was listened to more eagerly, 
no member scored so many personal 


triumphs. By the sheer force of his 
ability he entirely dominated his col- 
leagues on more than one occasion. 
Unfortunately, at this time his discre- 
tion was by no means on a par with 
his talents. His patriotism warped his 
judgment. Perhaps, too, his head was 
a trifle turned by the incense burnt 
around him. Be this as it may, he 
certainly made some serious blunders. 
His keen sense of Bohemia’s wrongs 
blinded him to those of his neighbors; 
so long as she was freed from her 
chains, those around her might, for 
anything he cared, be left in bondage 
forever. He even threw his influence 
more than once on the side of oppres- 
sion, and it was chiefly owing to a 
speech of his—one ef which he has 
since repented in sackcloth and ashes 
—that the Magyar Deputation was re- 
fused a hearing in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

This everything-for-Bohemia policy, 
selfish and short-sighted as it was, ex- 
cited great enthusiasm among the 
Czechs, who were immensely proud 
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of the position Rieger had won for 
himself in Vienna. They welcomed 
him as a national hero when he re. 
turned to Prague; nor did they lose 
their faith in him even when they 
found he had brought back with him 
nothing but vague promises. On the 
contrary, his influence increased stead- 
ily in the dark unsettled days that 
followed; and, when in 1861 the long- 
waited-for Constitution was at length 
granted, there was but one opinion 
among the people—Rieger must go to 
represent them in Vienna, no matter 
who should stay at home. 

When Dr. Rieger took his seat for 
the first time in the Reichsrath his 
hopes were high. He never doubted 
but that the emperor and his advisers, 
convinced by the disastrous result of 
the war in Italy of the danger of run- 
ning counter to national sentiment, 
were prepared to grant complete au- 
tonomy to Bohemia. Certain safe- 
guards for German interests must, he 
knew, be devised, but this was a ques- 
tion of detail; the principle of Home 
Rule was conceded, he held, when the 
’61 Constitution was granted. And the 
imperial ministers did their best to en- 
courage him in this delusion. They 
were anxious to secure his support; 
they therefore lavished on him cour- 
teous attentions, assured him of their 
sympathy, assured him, too, that per- 
sonally they would be only too glad 
to leave Bohemia to manage her own 
affairs. There were difficulties in the 
way, they allowed—the German Bohe- 
mians’ mistrust, for instance—but they 
undoubtedly implied that they were 
doing their best to find means of sur- 
mounting them. Meanwhile Dr. Rieger 
must be patient. And patient he cer- 
tainly was. In the Reichsrath he 
worked in a very different spirit from 
that in which he had worked in the 
Constituent Assembly. He had become 
more tolerant, more conciliatory in his 
methods, more statesmanlike in his 
views. His patriotism, though as en- 
thusiastic as ever, had lost its aggres- 
sive tone, and his love of the Czechs 
no longer blinded him to the merits of 
other races. He advanced ne exorbi- 
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tant claims, he made no extravagant 
demands; all he asked was that Bo- 
hemia should be allowed to work out 
her own salvation ia her own way. 
For this he pleaded in the Reichsrath 
as no other man has ever pleaded there. 
His speeches are perfect models of per- 
suasive oratory. As he spoke it was 
as if he held his hearers in the hollow 
of his hand and swayed them at will. 
Men who had no sympathy whatever 
with the views he expressed hung on 
his words with delight, and applauded 
him to the echo. On the morrow 
though, it is true, when no longer 
under the spell of the magic sweetness 
of his voice, as often as not they would 
record their votes against him. 

For two long years he sat in the 
Reichsrath, rendering valuable help to 
the government, and so long as he was 
content with promises in return all 
went smoothly. The time came, how- 
ever, when he insisted on the imperial 
ministers proving their sympathy for 
Bohemia by deeds, not words. Then 
he was informed that he had mistaken 
the intentions of the government; noth- 


ing was further from their thoughts 
than te grant Home Rule to Bohemia. 
Rieger sprang to his feet with flashing 


eyes. He had been betrayed, he cried, 
deliberately deceived, and he refused 
to sit in a parliament in which such 
shameless dealings were tolerated. 
Shaking the dust from off his feet, he 
quitted the Reichsrath, and took with 
him every member of his party. 

Dr. Rieger is a proud man, and it 
cut him to the quick to be obliged to 
return and tell his countrymen that 
the Viennese had made a plaything of 
him, had flattered him with promises, 
and then turned round and scoffed at 
him. For nearly twenty years he had 
been working ceaselessly for his coun- 
try; he had sacrificed for her every- 
thing—his home life, his professional 
career, his chance of wealth, his ease, 
his comfort—and it seemed as if all 
that he had done had been done in 
vain; Austria’s yoke was as firm on 
Bohemia’s neck as on the day he had 
first joined hands with Palacky. If 
Rieger’s patriotism were less sincere, 
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he would either have thrown up his 
leadership in despair, or have revenged 
his defeat in Vienna by giving a free 
rein to the more violent section of his 
followers. As it was, before a week 
had passed he was hard at work again, 
preparing for a fresh campaign. 

While in Vienna he had chafed sorely 
at the scant respect with which his fol- 
lowers were treated. The Reichsrath 
in those days was a stately ceremoni- 
ous assembly, and it had resented as 
an outrage on its dignity the somewhat 
erratic courses of “Rieger’s rabble,” as 
Count Hohenwart sneeringly styled 
some of the Nationalist representatives. 
Their ignorance of parliamentary eti- 
quette had drawn down on them ridi- 
cule without stint; while their uncouth 
manners, their lack of self-control, and, 
above all, the way they had of having 
recourse to blows when words failed 
them, had completely alienated from 
them the sympathy of their fellow- 
members. Rieger was keenly alive to 
the defects of his followers, alive, too, 
to the injury they had done to the 
Nationalist cause, and he was deter- 
mined to make a thorough reformation 
in their ranks. If ever again he led a 
party in the Reichsrath, he had made 
up his mind that it should be one of 
which Bohemia should have reason to 
be proud. He resolved to bring his per- 
sonal influence to bear on the younger 
men among the Nationalists, with a 
view to training them for parliamentary 
life. 

His door stood open night and day, 
and no matter how tired he was, all 
comers met with a warm welcome. He 
talked with them, argued with them, 
entered into all their difficulties, and 
tried to make them understand the im- 
portance of cultivating the amenities 
of life. He always spoke to them as a 
friend, never as a leader; and even 
when he dealt out blame and criticism, 
which he did unsparingly, it was in 
such a kindly genial fashion that no 
one could resent it. Meanwhile, he was 
doing what he could by delivering lec- 
tures, giving addresses, and holding 
public discussions, to train the nation 
at large in constitutional ways. He 
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used to describe the past glories of 
Bohemia, and tell his hearers how, a 
thousand years before, when all their 
neighbors were still in chains, the 
Czechs were free. It behoved them 
more than any other people, he always 
insisted, to regard liberty as a sacred 
heritage; and they must set to work 
at once to fit themselves to be good 
citizens in the bright days that were 
coming, when Bohemia would again 
have a king of her own. Wherever he 
went he excited the wildest enthusiasm; 
men flocked from miles around to hear 
him speak, and hung on his words as 
if he were inspired. 

While thus educating his countrymen 
for freedom, Dr. Rieger was doing his 
utmost to obtain freedom for them 
by carrying on a ceaseless agitation 
against the Austrian régime. In this 
work he found an able coadjutor in 
Sdward Gregr, who had been elected 
member of the Landtag in 1861. Dr. 
Gregr is a man of great learning, 
a distinguished scientist, a _ brilliant 
writer, and an eloquent and incisive 
speaker. Nor is he less notable physi- 


eally than mentally; for years of his 
life he hardly knew the meaning of 


the word fatigue. He could speak all 
day and write all night for the week 
together. He was about thirty-five 
when he entered the Landtag, and up 
to that time he had paid little attention 
to politics, devoting himself entirely to 
his duties as university professor, and 
as editor of the well-known scientific 
journal, the Zivy. At first Dr. Gregr 
was far from popular among his col- 
leagues, who were inclined to resent 
a certain roughness which characterizes 
his manner. He calls spades spades 
with quite unnecessary distinctness, 
and he had then an uncomfortable 
habit of striking out all round. So 
long as his blows were aimed at their 
enemies, the Czechs could admire the 
vigorous dexterity with which they 
were dealt; but when, as sometimes 
happened, they came down with a 
erash on their own heads, they viewed 
the matter differently. Besides, some 
of his articles in the Narodni Listy were 
too strong meat even for their taste. 
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Rieger and Gregr are by nature an- 
tagonistic; to the former there is 
something barbarous in the latter’s 
iconoclastic ways, and he has little 
faith either in his wisdom or his dis- 
cretion. Still, in political warfare, a 
leader cannot always choose his tools. 
Gregr’s ability is undeniable; and his 
patriotism was above reproach. Rieger 
welcomed him, therefore, as a power- 
ful though somewhat dangerous ally. 
At this time the differences between 
them related to methods rather than 
principles, for the great object in life 
of the one man, as of the other, was 
to obtain autonomy for Bohemia. For 
this they could and did fight side by 
side for years, though they chafed and 
worried each other sorely. 

In 1866 Bohemia was turned into a 
battle-field. So long as the war lasted 
the hands of the Nationalists were tied, 
for they had no wish to fight Ger- 
many’s battles for her by adding to 
Austria’s embarrassment. But when 
once peace was restored, they returned 
to the charge. Keenly as Rieger re- 
gretted Austria’s defeat, he was not 
blind to the fact that it might turn to 
the advantage of the Nationalist cause. 
Now that Austria was no longer a mem- 
ber of the German Confederation, the 
imperial government might be less in- 
clined to support the German Bohe- 
mians in their refusal to be placed 
under the rule of the Czechs, especially 
as these Bohemians had played a more 
than equivocal réle during the war. 
To this day men tell how, at Kdénig- 
gratz, they saw them throw down their 
arms when the fight was at its hard- 
est, and heard them vow they didn’t 
care a Pfeife Tabak which way the 
battle went. The disloyalty of their 
rivals might, Rieger thought, induce 
the emperor himself to favor the aspi- 
rations of the Czechs; and his hopes 
rose high when Count Beust, whose 
sympathies were known to be anti- 
German, was placed at the head of the 
government. Before long, however, 
disquieting rumors reached him; it was 
the aspirations of the Magyars, not of 
the Czechs, that were to be gratified: 
Home Rule was to be granted, but to 
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the former, not to the latter. Rieger 
hastened to Vienna to try to prevent 
the establishment of the Dual Consti- 
tution; for he knew that when Hun- 
gary had once won for herself equality 
with Austria, she would use all her 
influence to keep Bohemia in subjec- 
tion. When he found both the emperor 
and Count Beust were bent on stand- 
ing by the Compromise, he returned to 
Prague, resolved that the Landtag 
should send no representatives to the 
Reichsrath that was summoned to 
ratify the measure. But Count Beust 
forestalled him by dissolving the Land- 
tag. During the elections that fol- 
lowed, Rieger found arrayed against 
him not only his old enemies, the Ger- 
man Liberals, but the emperor himself, 
who made a personal appeal to the 
Bohemians to sink all minor points of 
difference for the once, and elect men 
who would help him to redeem the 
pledge he had given to Hungary. He 
even sent his brother, the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, to bring pressure to bear 
on the Czech nobles to induce them to 


vote against the Nationalist candidates. 
The emperor is much loved in Bohemia, 
where, until quite recently, the strug- 
gle has never been against him, only 


against his advisers. He had been 
sorely tried for some time previously, 
and his misfortunes had touched that 
subtle chord of loyalty which is so 
marked a feature of the Bohemian 
character. The people responded heart- 
ily to his appeal, therefore; and al- 
though the Nationalist feeling in the 
country was as strong as ever, the 
Nationalists were in a minority in 
the new Landtag. 

The result of the ’67 elections was a 
terrible disappointment for Dr. Rieger. 
It seemed as if the Nationalists had 
lost their one chance, for the Auersperg 
ministry was formed, and German in- 
fluence was stronger than ever in the 
Hofburg. Still, even in this hour of 
despondence, he would consent to no 
change of policy; the Germans in the 
Landtag might do what they liked, of 
course, but no Czech should enter the 
Reichsrath so long as their enemies 
were in nower. By this time the Czech 
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secession had become a cause of seri- 
ous anxiety to the imperial govern- 
ment; and in the summer of 1868 Count 
Beust, at the emperor’s request, went 
to Prague to try to induce the Nation- 
alists to return to the Reichsrath. He 
spent some hours with Rieger and 
Palacky in the governor’s palace, but 
he could not persuade them to change 
their position. The German Liberals 
had played them false once already, 
Rieger declared; why then should they 
give them the chance of repeating the 
operation? The Czechs would return 
to the Reichsrath the day they had 
some guarantee that their rights would 
be respected there, and not before. 
Meanwhile certain of the Nationalists 
had been proving a sore thorn in the 
side to their leader. It was not that 
they had lost their faith in him; on 
the contrary, they were as devoted to 
him as ever, and as firmly convinced 
that he, and he alone, could lead them 
to victory. But as Home Rule was slow 
in coming, they were bent on whiling 
away the time by having a fling at 
their German neighbors, who, although 
in a minority in the country, had in 
their hands all power and were using 
it most tyrannically. Besides the coro- 
nation in Hungary had fired the imag- 
ination of the Czechs, and they were 
wild to have a repetition of the cere- 
mony for their own special benefit. 
The emperor must come to Prague and 
be crowned with the crown of St. Wen- 
zel, they declared; and they promptly 
set to work to organize noisy demon- 
strations with a view to bringing press- 
ure to bear on the government. The 
populace joined heartily in the move- 
ment, for the thought of a pageant 
always appeals to them with special 
force; and soon nothing was heard but 
cries of a “Coronation, a Coronation.” 
Rieger was too closely in touch with 
the people not to know that they were 
becoming very weary of waiting, very 
weary of practising the patience he 
had taught them; and he was in full 
sympathy with their desire that the 
emperor should be crowned as their 
king. He could hardly find it in his 
heart to blame them, therefore, for 
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losing their temper, when the central 
government openly scoffed at their de- 
mand for a coronation, and refused to 
give them any relief from the oppres- 
sion of the Germans. Still, he certainly 
did all he could to allay the public ex- 
citement, though with only partial suc- 
cess. There was an uproar in Prague; 
several members of the Nationalist 
party, Dr. Pacak and Carl Tama among 
others, were arrested; and in October, 
1868, the minor state of siege was pro- 
claimed. 

For three years the hand of the Ger- 
man Liberals lay heavy on the Czechs. 
Their newspapers were confiscated, 
their meetings were prohibited, and 
they themselves were hunted from 
pillar to post and thrust into prison 
on the most frivolous pretexts. Rieger 
was insulted at every turn; he was 
treated as a rebel and a traitor, and 
held responsible for deeds which he 
had no power to prevent. Then, at 
one fell swoop, all was changed. On 
February 4th, 1871, Count Hohenwart, 
the leader of the Feudalists, was ap- 


pointed premier, and he hates the Ger- 
man Liberals much too bitterly not to 
espouse the cause of the Czechs. Rieger 
awoke one morning to find himself a 
persona gratissima in the highest quar- 


ters. He was summoned to sit in 
council with imperial ministers, who 
listened to him as to one having a right 
to a dominant voice in Bohemian af- 
fairs, and yielded to all his demands. 
First a general amnesty was granted; 
then, on September 12th, an Imperial 
Rescript was issued conferring com- 
plete autonomy on the Czechs. In this 
document the kingdom of Bohemia was 
recognized as a State, with all the rights 
and privileges of a State, and a formal 
pledge was given that the emperor 
should be crowned in Prague. The 
Czechs received the rescript with an 
outburst of enthusiasm. For days the 
whole nation was en féte; there was 
nothing but rejoicings and festivities; 
and in the midst of them all Rieger 
was raised aloft as an idol. The re- 
script was his handiwork, the people 
declared, and in their gratitude they 
kissed his very shadow as he passed. 
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Gently as he bore his triumph, it was. 
a triumph, and one which he had hon- 
estly earned. He had been yearning 
sorely for peace, for he was no longer 
a young man, and the strain of the 
battle had told on his strength. And 
he rejoiced keenly at the thought the 
time was come when he could lay aside 
his arms and devote himself to trying 
to induce Czechs and Germans to work 
together in peace for Eohemia. 

The festivities of the Czechs were 
brought to an untimely end; rumors 
were soon afloat that all was not well 
in Vienna. The Fundamental Articles, 
which the Bohemian Landtag had pre- 
sented to the emperor when the rescript 
was issued, had excited consternation 
both in Austria and Hungary. To pre- 
sent such a document at such a time 
was questionable policy; still, it must 
not be forgotten that, although the voice 
was the voice of the Czechs, the hand 
was the hand of Hohenwart; and Rie- 
ger was hardly called upon to tone 
down demands formulated by the em- 
peror’s own minister. The Artieles con- 
tained a scheme for the settlement of 
the affairs not only of Bohemia, but 
of the whole empire, on a federal basis. 
Count Beust at once took alarm, for 
if they were ratified, his work in Hun- 
gary would be undone; and he brought 
all his influence to bear on the emperor 
to induce him to rescind the rescript, 
of which the articles were the logical 
outcome. The Germans and the Mag- 
yars threw themselves on Beust’s side, 
while the Czechs and the Feudalists 
stood by Hohenwart, and a battle royal 
followed. Beust was victorious, but he 
paid a heavy price for his triumph; 
for the ill-will it excited forced him to 
exchange his chancellorship for an em- 
bassy. Count Hohenwart was replaced 
as premier by Baron Holzgethan, and 
a second rescript was issued. In this 
there was not a word about Bohemia's 
rights as a nation, not an allusion to 
the coronation, only a formal announce- 
ment of the emperor’s readiness to con- 
sider any lawful demands the Czechs 
chose to address to him. Bohemia had 
lighted her bonfires too soon. 

Dr. Rieger’s disappointment was ter- 
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rible. His only consolation was that 
his countrymen stood by him firmly, 
and vied with each other in giving him 
proofs of their confidence. He was 
soon at work again, preaching as ever 
from his favorite text, “Nedejme se’’-- 
we will never surrender. His self- 
restraint, his moderation, and the 
statesmanlike way he faced the diffi- 
culties of his position, excited the 
admiration even of his enemies; and 
as the thoroughly constitutional nature 
of the movement he directed became 
more and more manifest, a strong de- 
sire sprang up among all parties that 
he and his Czechs would return to the 
Reichsrath. When, therefore, in 1879, 
after the fall of the German Liberals, 
Count Taaffe undertook to form a gov- 
ernment, his first care was to enter 
into negotiations with Dr. Rieger. The 
terms he had to offer were none too 
generous; in his early days Rieger 


would have rejected them with scorn. 
Still, they secured for the Czechs some 
solid advantages; redressed some of 
their well-grounded grievances, and by 
giving them a more decided voice in 


the administration of the government 
of their country than they had hitherto 
had, they put a stop to much of the 
petty tyranny to which they had been 
subjected by the Germans. Rieger 
knew that the time had come when 
he could serve his country better in 
Vienna than in Prague; he therefore 
accepted what Count Taaffe offered, 
upon the condition that it should be 
regarded as only a first instalment of 
what was due to Bohemia. 

When, after an absence of seventeen 
years, Dr. Rieger returned to the 
Reichsrath at the head of his follow- 
ers, he had good reason to be proud of 
the reception he met with, for all sec- 
tions welcomed him warmly. It was 
soon evident that a wonderful trans- 
formation had come over the Nation- 
alists. There was no talk now of 
“Rieger’s rabble,” nay, the whole 
Reichsrath acknowledged that there 
was not a better disciplined party, not 
one that counted in its ranks more 
courteous gentlemen, more skilled de- 
baters and experts in parliamentary 
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tactics, than that of the Czechs. Rieger 
had with time developed certain Con- 
servative tendencies. His sympathy is 
decidedly with progress; but he has 
seen too much of the evils that result 
from being in a hurry, not to view all 
proposals for violent changes with sus- 
picion. He is in favor of power being 
in the hands of the people, but he holds 
strongly that it must be given to them 
gradually, so as to ensure their using 
it wisely. He is a firm supporter too 
of the Church. In the Reichsrath he 
soon gained considerable influence, and 
he used it steadily for the furtherance 
of the best interests, not only of Bo- 
hemia, but of the empire. As time 
passed, in spite of the determined op- 
position of Herr von Plener, the leader 
of the Germans, he succeeded in bring- 
ing the question of Home Rule for 
Bohemia again within the range of 
practical politics. It seemed, indeed, 
as if, under his skilful guidance, the 
Czechs were advancing slowly but 
surely towards the realization of all 
their hopes. 

While Rieger and his party were win- 
ning golden opinions in Vienna, Dr. 
Gregr, with the help of his brother 
Julius, was hard at work undermining 
their position in Prague. For some 
time previously he had assumed a crit- 
ical attitude towards his chief, but 
there was no open split between the 
two until 1879, when Gregr came for- 
ward as a candidate for the Reichs- 
rath, and Rieger refused to support 
him. Rieger knew that, if sympathy 
were to be won for Bohemia in Vienna. 
it would be only by the moderation 
and conciliatory bearing of the Czechs; 
it would be madness, therefore, he felt, to 
take with him there an “intransigéant” 
who by his violence had already done 
damage to the reputation of his party. 
Gregr, to the indignation of his col- 
leagues, persisted in his candidature, 
with the result that he was defeated. 
From that day he has been Rieger’s 
implacable foe. He did not at first at- 
tack him openly, but contented himself 
with carrying on an active radical 
propaganda among the working classes. 
He declared himself a democrat of dem- 
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ocrats, one who was on the side of the 
poor as opposed to the rich, and he 
gradually unfolded a political pro- 
gramme which embraced among other 
items manhood suffrage, the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, and a sort 
of disguised nationalization of land. 
Gregr is a man of consummate ability, 
with a rare gift of appealing at once 
to the best and worst instincts of those 
around him; and social questions were 
at that time just coming to the fore, a 
fact which he was not slow to turn 
to his own advantage. He soon gath- 
ered around him a party of his own, 
young men for the most part, gener- 
ous, but irresponsible, and essentially 
feather-brained. To them he declared 
that Rieger had lost his old faith in 
the Czechs; and he held him up to sus- 
picion as an aristocrat who was lacking 
alike in interest in labor and sympathy 
with the poor. His influence increased 
‘so rapidly that, at the general elections 
in 1883, in spite of Rieger’s opposition, 
not only was he himself chosen mem- 
ber of the Reichsrath, but five of his 
personal supporters. This success 
keenly annoyed Dr. Rieger, who real- 
ized to the full all the harm Gregr’s 
presence in Vienna would do to the 
Nationalist cause. For years now 
Rieger had spoken in the name of the 
Czechs, and the Reichsrath had done 
him reverence as the representative of 
a nation. He had won for himself a 
strong position, a position almost within 
sight of the goal for which he had been 
striving his life long; but he had won 
it because he had at his back a firmly 
united party. Let it once be known 
that there were dissensions among the 
Czechs, and farewell to autonomy for 
Bohemia. 

Gregr’s appearance in the Reichsrath 
was awaited with no little curiosity, 
for his reputation had preceded him, 
and a hundred stories were afloat of 
the terrible things he said, and of how 
he turned and rent those who stood in 
his way. The members were prepared 
to find him a demagogue of the worst 
type, coarse and loud, the sort of per- 
son, in fact, whose very accent would 
set all their nerves ajar; and every 





man’s hand was against him the first 
time he rose to speak. The moment 
he began to speak, however, all was 
changed. His voice is singularly beau- 
tiful; as it peals forth with its volume 
of rich harmonious sound, it is as the 
strains of some grand old cathedrai 
organ. His gestures are graceful and 
dignified; his language is well-chosen 
and picturesque; and that day he was 
moderate in tone, statesmanlike in mat- 
ter, in turn pathetic and sarcastic, 
grave to the verge of solemnity, and 
quaintly humorous. Not a single word 
did he utter to which the most sus- 
ceptible could take exception. His 
speech took the Reichsrath by storm; 
it was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, for there was not a man present 
but felt that a great orator, one second 
only to Rieger himself, had taken his 
place among them. 

It was not long, however, before Dr. 
Gregr gave his colleagues a taste of 
oratory of a very different kind. He 
attacked the Hungarians in a speech 
which stands almost unrivalled as a 
piece of vituperative eloquence. He 
declared they would like all the world 
to be in chains and themselves alone 
to be free. He gibed at them for play- 
ing the tyrant to their subject races, 
sneered at them as renegades, and ridi- 
culed their appeals to their forefathers. 
His hearers stood aghast, so terrible 
were the insults he hurled at his ene- 
mies. He seemed to trample them 
under foot with savage glee as he 
spoke. Then he attacked in the same 
strain the Poles, while as for the Ger- 
man Liberals, they are and always 
have been his constant butt. The most 
ruthless, though, of all the ruthless 
speeches he has ever made was against 
the Liechtensteins, who, as he told 
them, by their selfishness and cruelty 
have wrought more harm to Bohemia 
than all the other powers of evil com- 
bined. 

At first Gregr went out of his way 
to treat Dr. Rieger with the most scru- 
pulous courtesy; he cordially supported 
his Nationalist policy, and seemed anx- 
ious to act in concert with him upon 
other questions. After a time, how- 
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ever, it was evident that he was laying 
his plans for founding a party of his 
own in the Reichsrath, and in 1888 he 
organized the Young Czech Club. It 
eonsisted of half-a-dozen members 
who adopted as their battle-cry: All 
round equality; down with the Church; 
the land for the people. This club, 
although of no importance in Vienna, 
had soon great power in Prague, where 
the people were becoming more and 
more keenly interested in questions of 
social reform. Gregr’s popularity in- 
creased from day to day, especially 
among the masses, whose hearts he 
won by promising them more food and 
less work, together with a coronation 
feast and a free hand against their 
enemies. No sooner was he sure of 
his position in Bohemia, than he threw 
off all restraint; he told the people that 
they would never obtain Home Rule 
by peaceful means, and openly incited 
them to attack their German neigh- 
bors. Again, as in 1868, violent 
speeches were heard; again fights be- 
tween Czechs and Bohemians were of 
daily occurrence. The German Bohe- 


mians were driven from the Landtag, 
and the whole country was in an up- 


roar. Dr. Rieger was in despair. For 
years he had been striving quietly but 
ceaselessly to allay the old racial ani- 
mosity,and here was Gregr deliberately 
undoing his work. Again and again 
he had sworn in the Reichsrath (and, 
as he believed, with perfect truth) that 
if once Home Rule were granted, Czechs 
and Germans would work together as 
brothers, and now they were at each 
other’s throats. He tried to restrain 
his countrymen, to make them under- 
stand the mischief they were doing, 
that they were playing into the hands of 
their opponents; but it was all in vain. 
They paid no heed to his preaching, 
for although they had not lost their 
old love for him, they had begun to 
doubt his judgment. 

The state of things in Bohemia be- 
came at length a source of such danger 
to the peace of the empire, that the 
emperor was compelled to intervene. 
He appealed personally to Dr. Rieger 
and Herr von Plener to put an end to 
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the struggle between their respective 
followers. He proposed that they, to- 
gether with the more moderate mem- 
bers of the two parties, should try to 
make some arrangement for enabling 
Czechs and Germans to live together 
in peace. Dr. Rieger responded gladly 
to the appeal, and during the confer- 
ence that followed did his utmost to 
smooth away all difficulties. His task 
was no easy one, but he toiled on, week 
after week, trying to devise some plan 
by which his own countrymen and their 
rivals alike should be restrained from 
playing the tyrant, and justice should 
be secured for all parties; and he suc- 
ceeded. The Compromise, which was 
drawn up by the Conference, and which 
was in a great measure his work, deals 
out even-handed justice in an almost 
ideal fashion. It recognizes the fact 
that Czechs cannot be trusted to deal 
fairly by Germans, nor Germans by 
Czechs, and therefore it ordains that 
the two nations shall each have law 
courts, schools, ete., of their own. 
Certain districts are counted as com- 
ing within the Czech sphere of influ- 
ence, certain others as coming within 
the German sphere; and if the Com- 
promise should ever become law, in the 
former the management of affairs will 
be in the hands of the Czechs, and in 
the latter, in'the hands of the Ger- 
mans; and affairs relating to the coun- 
try as a whole will be under the joint 
control of the two nations. 

The news that the Compromise was 
signed was received in Prague with 
the ringing of bells and all other signs 
of public rejoicing. For the moment 
it seemed as if a new era of peace was 
at hand, for, for the first time within 
the memory of man, Czechs and Ger- 
mans exchanged kindly greetings, and 
even visits. When Rieger arrived in 
the city he was greeted as a public ben- 
efactor, and thanks and congratulations 
were showered down on him. All griev- 
ances were forgotten, and the Czechs, 
as in the old days, hailed him as their 
uncrowned king. But just when the 
enthusiasm was at its height, Edward 
Gregr appeared upon the scene. He 
had not been invited to the conference; 
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he had had no hand in framing the 
Compromise, and he now declared war 
to the knife against the measure. It 
has no legal force until it is ratified 
by the Landtag, and ratified he swore 
it never should be. He, in concert with 
Dr. Julius Gregr, Dr. Herold and Va- 
saty, at once organized a regular cru- 
sade. He went about through the 
whole country denouncing Rieger as 
a traitor, who had deliberately deceived 
his countrymen and betrayed them into 
the hands of their enemies. This Com- 
promise was a base surrender of all 
they held most dear, he declared, and, 
by signing it, Rieger had sold their 
birthright, their right to their own 
land, had sold it, too, to the hated Ger- 
mans. It was a chain that would bind 
their hands, he told them, a yoke that 
would bow down their necks, and he 
implored them by their love of Bohe- 
mia, by their hatred of the Germans, 
to reject it. Dr. Gregr’s strength stood 
him in good stead at this time, for he 
worked both day and night. He is an 
adept in the art of arousing the people, 
and he drove them wild by telling them 
that their old chief had betrayed them. 
Wherever he went there was an up- 
roar, and soon the whole country rang 
with cries of “Down with the Com- 
promise!” Rarely has there been a 
popular movement so utterly unreason- 
able. Well might the emperor exclaim, 
“Was wollen denn eigentlich die Jun- 
gen Czechen?” For this Compromise, 
against which they were raging, does 
not deprive them of a single right they 
have ever possessed, unless indeed it 
be the right of harrying their foes. 

The Landtag met. The majority of 
the members were pledged to vote for 
the Compromise, but they soon began 
to show signs of wavering. Rieger ap- 
pealed to their sense of honor, their 
patriotism, their common sense; he 
showed the absurdity of the agitation 
against the measure. But in vain; the 
outside pressure was too strong, and 
he was soon left to face the storm 
almost alone. Rieger knew that the 
forces against him were overwhelming, 
but he fought his ground inch by inch, 
and even when that mad crowd stormed 
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his house, he refused to yield. On 
January 23rd, 1891, he made a last ap- 
peal to the Landtag not to throw away 
their one chance of putting an end to 
that fatal enmity of race for race. 
There was a strange pathos about the 
old chief as he pleaded there with the 
men who, whether old Czechs or young, 
owed to him the use of the weapons 
they were now turning against him. 
He tried hard to persuade them to 
throw aside their fears and jealousies, 
and join with their emperor in giving 
to Bohemia the peace of which she 
stands so sorely in need. But the 
Czechs turned a deaf ear to his voice. 
Then, as it was evident that there was 
no chance of the ratification of the 
Compromise, the emperor dissolved the 
Reichsrath. 

Never was there such an election in 
Bohemia as that of 1891. It was as if 
the whole nation had gone mad, had 
lost all reason, judgment, sense of 
humor, sense of right and wrong, in 
their blind hatred of the Compromise. 
All other questions were thrust aside; 
the one promise exacted from every 
candidate was to vote against that 
measure. If the angel Gabriel himself 
had appealed for their suffrages he 
would have been rejected, unless he 
had given the required pledge. When 
Dr. Rieger attempted to address his 
own constituents he was stoned. This 
was the last straw. He had given up 
everything for Bohemia, and this was 
his reward. To be stoned after nearly 
fifty years’ faithful service. From that 
moment he withdrew practically from 
the contest. He had fought a good 
fight and been worsted, and he was too 
old and too weary to enter the lists 
again. Bohemia must find some other 
champion. He received with indiffer- 
ence the news that Prague had rejected 
him, and retired at once into private 
life. Another terrible trouble awaited 
him, for his wife, to whom he was 
most tenderly attached, died at the 
very moment he stood most in need 
of her sympathy. Then he himself was 
stricken, and lay for weeks hovering 
between life and death. 

The result of the elections was a sig- 
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nal triumph for Edward Gregr. In the 
old Reichsrath he could count his fol- 
lowers on the fingers of one hand; in 
the new, he could have held the bal- 
ance of power, for without the votes 
of the thirty-six members he had at 
his back, the government was in a mi- 
nority. Thus he was in a better posi- 
tion for making terms for Bohemia 
than ever Rieger had been. Count 
Taaffe was certainly prepared to pay 
a high price for his support, how high 
will never now be known, for Gregr 
threw away his chance, and with it 
his reputation as a statesman. By the 
violence of his proceedings he rendered 
it impossible for any responsible min- 
ister to enter into negotiations with him. 
So long as Rieger led the Czechs, even 
when party spirit ran highest, their 
loyalty to the emperor personally was 
above suspicion. No sooner, however, 
was Gregr installed as chief, than mes- 
sengers began to pass between St. 
Petersburg and Prague, Prague and 
Paris, and it is not without reason 
that Russia and France, as the Gaulois 
asserts, count on the neutrality of Bo- 
hemia in case of an European war. 
The Cronstadt visit was celebrated in 
Prague as a national triumph, and 
Czech delegates were sent to Nancy to 
fraternize with the French. During 
the summer of 1891 public ovations 
were accorded to the Russians who 
went to the Prague Exhibition, while 
the Germans and Austrians were in- 
sulted. Little wonder the emperor 
postponed his visit to the exhibition 
again and again, and only paid it at 
last through a stern sense of his re- 
sponsibility as sovereign. Then, at a 
publie banquet in Prague, he told his 
hosts roundly what he thought of them 
and their doings. The Czechs hung 
their heads as he spoke, and acknowl- 
edged the justice of his reproaches, but 
they in no wise mended their ways. 
When the Reichsrath met, Dr. Gregr 
assumed the airs of a dictator. In the 
course of a violent attack on the gov- 
ernment, and indirectly on the imperial 
house, he declared that unless the Na- 
tionalist aspirations of the Czechs were 
at once gratified, the last link that 
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bound Bohemia to Austria should be 
broken. This speech excited great in- 
dignation in the Reichsrath, where it 
was regarded as a threat and as a 
personal insult to the emperor. It con- 
vinced Count Taaffe of the uselessness 
of trying to make terms with the young 
Czechs, and induced him to enter into 
negotiations with the German Liberals 
and other parties. Then, when it was 
too late, Dr. Gregr discovered the mis- 
take he had made, and became more 
conciliatory. He tried to form a united 
Slave party, but his reputation stood 
him in evil stead. The Poles refused 
to throw in their lot with an irrecon- 
cilable, and the other Slavonic clubs 
met his advances very coldly. Mean- 
while he was finding to his cost that 
playing with treason is in Bohemia a 
dangerous game. Some of his follow- 
ers had interpreted his threats against 
the government somewhat too literally, 
and more than one of his lieutenants 
had entered into relations with the 
Omladina, a secret society which aimed 
at the overthrow of Austria. In the 
Landtag all sense of decorum was lost; 
the members hurled inkstands at each 
other, and indulged in free fights. 
Count Taaffe was an easy-going ruler; 
live and let live was always his motto; 
still, there was a limit even to his en- 
durance. When the imperial ensigns 
were trodden under foot, and the young 
Czechs at a semi-official banquet gave 
ringing cheers for the czar and hisses 
for their own emperor, he renounced 
for the once his policy of masterly in- 
activity. On September 13th, 1893, 
Prague was placed in a state of semi- 
siege. 

The Czechs in Bohemia were deprived 
of their constitutional rights, and were 
no longer governed by the ordinary 
laws of the land. They might neither 
hold public meetings nor deliver ad- 
dresses, and their writings must receive 
official sanction before they could be 
published. They were, in fact, hemmed 
in by restrictions on every side, and 
treated as men who cannot be trusted 
to do their duty either to their sovereign 
or their fellow-countrymen. So utterly 
discredited were they politically, that 
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in the shuffling of parties that followed 
Count Taaffe’s fall, no one took the 
trouble even to make a bid for their 
support. This state of things still con- 
tinues, although the siege is now at an 
end. And this is the doing of Edward 
Gregr and his friends. When he en- 
tered the Reichsrath, Bohemia, thanks 
to Dr. Rieger’s conciliatory policy, was 
within hailing distance of modified au- 
tonomy, if not of Home Rule. To-day 
the imperial government would as soon 
think of handing the country over to 
the care of the Cossacks as of the 
Czechs. 


EpDITH SELLERS. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 

I have always sympathized with the 
American girl, who, upon being told 
that she might not go to the photog- 
rapher, said, “I guess I’ll go and have 
a tooth out then.” It was much the 
same feeling that prompted us (my 
sister and I) while wintering last year 
in Switzerland to visit the salt-mines 
at Bex. We had long since exhausted 
all the possibilities of life at Montreux, 
and were beginning to wonder how on 
earth we should be able to get through 
the remaining six weeks of our stay. 
It was at this juncture that one morn- 
ing, while listlessly turning over the 
pages of Baedeker, my attention was 
arrested by the following passage: “The 
salt-mines at Bex should be visited by 
every intelligent traveller, and are 
within easy reach of Montreux by either 
train or carriage.” 

“The very thing!” I said. “For once 
we will come under the heading of 
intelligent travellers. And now I come 
to think of it, I have always wanted to 
see a salt-mine. I have heard they are 
not only instructive but very pretty and 
interesting.” 

We determined to set off first thing in 
the morning for Bex. Our proposal met 
with some opposition from the kind old 
lady who had burdened herself with 
the unenviable task of taking care of 
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us while we were abroad. “Why can’t 
you enjoy yourselves in a rational man- 
ner,” she said, when she heard where 
we wanted to go, ‘‘instead of rushing 
all over the country, keeping me in a 
perpetual simmer for fear of what you 
may want to do next? Besides,’ she 
added with a conciliatory look at the 
old maid with whom she had just been 
discussing our eccentricities, “I don’t 
think it is quite the thing for two young 
girls to go about as you do in strange 
places without a chaperon.” 

“Do I look as though I required a 
chaperon?”’ my sister asked, pulling 
up her shirt-collar with an aggressively 
masculine air. 

“Very badly,” the old lady replied. 
“You are far too pretty for a New 
Woman! However, into salt-mines I 
cannot be expected to follow you, so 
I suppose you must go alone; only do 
be careful, and don’t do anything fool- 
ish.” 

Accordingly, with all sorts of 
promises and a basket of provisions, 
we set off the following day to catch 
the train from Territet. 

“How jolly it is to get away for a 
whole day from that stupid hotel!” 
Ada said, crunching the snow under 
her hobnailed boots, and brandishing 
her alpenstock in a way that quite 
alarmed an old Russian count who 
happened to be going in as we came out 
of the hotel. “Quelle belle sauvage!” 
I heard him whisper to his compan- 
ion, aS we passed; and glancing at 
Ada’s Newmarket coat, and the wide- 
awake hat pressed ruthlessly down 
on her rebellious curls, I would not 
wonder at his mingled admiration and 
dismay. 

We were only just in time to catch 
the train, and were ignominiously 
bundled into a crowded third-class car- 
riage the atmosphere of which was any- 
thing but etherial. 

“Do you think I might venture to 
open the window?” Ada said, wedging 
herself in between it and an oily-looking 
monk, who sat praying and stewing in 
contented bliss. 

“Please do,” I gasped, with a despair- 
ing look at my neighbors, a stout party 
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with a baby, and a soldier smoking the 
most villainous tobacco. Very stealth- 
ily, and with the air of a criminal, Ada 
let down the window inch by inch, 
until she was able to get her head right 
out; and in that position she remained 
blissfully ignorant of the dark looks and 
ominous mutterings of our fellow-pas- 
sengers. The monk pulled his cowl 
further over his bald head, and looked 
with an air of holy resignation at my 
stout neighbor, who glared at me as 
though I had already murdered the 
innocent babe upon her lap. The 
advent of the ticket-collector was hailed 
with delight; a chorus of complaints 
(in which ces Anglaises figured pretty 
freely) were poured forth and the re- 
sult was an authoritative command to 
Ada to shut down the window imme- 
diately. 

“But one cannot breathe in such an 
atmosphere,” she protested, with a 
pout that would have melted any one 
but a French railway official. 

‘‘All these people can breathe,” he 
retorted angrily. “We do not go to 


the expense of heating the trains and 


then let the hot air out again by open- 
ing the windows.” With this parting 
shot he left us once more hermetically 
sealed, and miserable. The monk 
smiled, the soldier laughed, the baby 
crowed, and altogether we felt that the 
place had become too hot for us in 
more senses than one. 

“Let us go and sit outside,” Ada said 
at last. “I’d rather be frozen than 
roasted alive any day.” So forth we 
went, to the no small consternation of 
our enemies who doubtless thought we 
were either mad or intent on suicide. 
The Swiss trains are arranged differ- 
ently from the English; the carriages 
run lengthways, with a door at each 
end leading on to a platform provided 
with steps at either side. Upon these 
steps we ensconced ourselves, and very 
comfortable we found them, the top one 
forming a support for the back, and 
the lower one serving as a footstool. 
“No more stuffy carriages for me,” Ada 
said, thoroughly enjoying this novel 
way of seeing the country. “Why, it’s 
as good as being on a jaunting car with- 
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out the risk of being thrown out every 
five minutes.” 

We were quite sorry to arrive at our 
destination, an important-looking sta- 
tion with the inevitable café, and the 
still more inevitable string of omnibuses 
outside, the conductors of which nearly 
tore each other in pieces before we 
could make them understand that we 
wanted none of their hotels. 

“The salt-mines! Nobody visits the 
salt-mines in the winter,” they said, 
with an air of profound disgust, when 
at last we were allowed to speak. But 
this was merely ill-nature on their part, 
we felt sure; so, nothing daunted, we 
set out in the direction of the town, 
which could be seen nestling at the foot 
of the mountain, about three-quarters 
of a mile off. ’ 

“Is this the way to the salt-mines?” 
I asked of a little urchin skating along 
in front of us. 

“But no, miss; you must cross that 
footpath over the fields, then go for a 
mile along the highroad, take the third 
turning to the left, and you will come 
to a wall——” 

“Upon which we shall be ready to 
sit, if we ever get there,” Ada remarked, 
interrupting the flow of his eloquence; 
and rather crossly we retraced our 
steps till we came to the footpath indi- 
eated. The boy (disappointed of his 
expected sou, no doubt), called out after 
us in a jeering way, “You'll see no salt- 
mines at this time of the year!’ But 
to attend to what little boys say is idle, 
so we plodded on, glad that the day 
happened to be so fine, for we evidently 
had a long walk before us. 

The highroad was found, then the 
turning to the left, and then the wall 
upon which we sat and awaited further 
directions. The scene before us was 
like a Christmas card; the blue sky, 
the snow-capped mountains, the little 
chalet-shaped houses clustered round 
the village church; it only needed a pic- 
turesque figure or two to make it per- 
fect. ‘I’m afraid I can’t supply the 
deficiency,” Ada said; but it was sup- 
plied very effectually in a short time 
by an old woman, who came tottering 
down the mountain-path, a bundle of 
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newly gathered firewood on her back, 
and at her side a sweet little golden- 
haired cherub, who saluted us with a 
heavenly smile as he passed. I in- 
quired of the old woman the nearest 
way to the salt-mine. Pointing with 
her bony finger towards the path she 
had just come down, “Go along there,” 
she said, “till you come to some white 
cottages, and opposite them you will 
find the entrance to the mine,—though 
I doubt if you'll get into it,” she 
muttered as she hobbled away. 

“What provoking people they seem 
to be here,” I said, still determined to 
hope for the best. “After all, one must 
have salt in winter just as much as in 
summer, so why should not the mines 
be on view?” 

The walk up the mountain was worth 
all our pains; a regular Swiss walk, or 
climb, rather, for the path got steeper 
and steeper every moment, till we 
seemed to be making steadily for the 
clouds. “I’m sure that old woman must 
have been mistaken,” Ada said, when 
after an hour’s steady climbing we 
seemed no nearer our destination. 
However, we determined to push on a 
little further, and were soon rewarded 
by catching a glimpse of something 
white, which proved to be the cottages 
of which we were in search; wretched 
little hovels they were, with not a sign 
of habitation about them, and no ves- 
tige of a mine in the vicinity. 

“Most likely these are the miners’ 
cottages,” Ada said, “and the men will 
of course be at work; at any rate, let 
us go a little further; it is no use turn- 
ing back now!” 

The scenery got wilder and more 
desolate every moment, and I was just 
thinking what a propitious place this 
would be for a murder, when, coming 
down the path ahead of us we saw the 
most awful-looking tramp. Dressed 
in tattered clothes, and with a rough 
stick in his hand, he came upon us so 
suddenly that we had no time to think 
of a retreat. His appearance did not 
improve on closer inspection, one side 
of his face being horribly disfigured, 
the mouth drawn up and the eye down 
in a manner that was very repulsive. 
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“Let us turn and run for our lives!” 
I said. “I’m sure he’s an escaped 
lunatic.” 

“Escaped grandmother!” was Ada’s 
polite rejoinder; and to my horror she 
walked straight up to the man, and 
with her most insinuating manner 
asked him if he happened to know the 
way to the salt-mines. 

With a contortion that would have 
been a smile if it could, he replied that 
being one of the miners himself, he 
knew the way pretty well, and would 
be glad to show us the entrance, which 
we must have passed on our way up. 

I went through a dumb pantomime 
with Ada to have nothing to do with 
the terrible creature, but she turned 
round and followed him as meekly as 
a lamb. “We have come to see the 
mines, and I intend to see them,” was 
her sole answer to my protestations. 
Even she was a little bit disturbed, 
however, when she heard that the 
mines were not on view in the winter; 
and that if we really wished to see 
them, our new friend would have to 
accompany us. 

Our fate was however decided for us. 
We had now returned to the cottages, 
silent and deserted as before, except 
for a wretched little black and white 
kitten, that came running up the path 
to meet us, and with a happy mew of 
welcome rubbed itself affectionately 
against the ragged trousers of our 
guide. “That decides it,” Ada said, 
cuddling to her breast the half-starved 
little arbiter. “He must be a nice sort 
of man or his kitten wouldn’t be so fond 
of him; we will go into the mine with 
you,” she continued, turning to the man, 
who stood awaiting our decision. 

It may have been imagination on 
my part, but kitten or no kitten, I 
thought I saw a horrible leer of satis- 
faction pass over his face, as he took 
his wretched little animal, and diving 
into one of the cottages, emerged with 
two dirty-looking holland smocks, 
furnished, like monks’ cloaks, with 
long pointed cowls. “What are those 
things for?” I asked, my idea of a salt- 
mine being a huge crystal-like cave lit 
up with electric light. 
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“You must put them on; it is very 
dirty in the mine,” the man said; “and 
the roof is so low in some parts that 
your hats would be ruined, so you had 
better take them off, and draw the 
cowls over your heads. 

I glanced at the dark, cavernous 
entrance, and it certainly looked as 
though we should have to go some little 
way before arriving at my fairy grotto; 
so, with a very ill grace, I took hold of 
the dubious garment, and wriggled into 
it as best I could. Peals of laughter 
from Ada did not serve to restore my 
equanimity. “You look for all the 
world like Brother Pelican,” she said, 
artistically arranging my cowl, and 
tying the rough hempen girdle round 
my waist. She did not take long to get 
into her medizeval costume, and was 
still more amused when the man once 
more emerged from the cottage, bear- 
ing this time two flaming torches, with 
which he presented us, with a warning 
to be careful that none of the burning 
tar should fall upon our dresses. 

“Don’t you feel as though you were 
going to a funeral?’ Ada asked, walk- 
ing solemnly after the guide, her torch 
in one hand and the trailing smock in 
the other. I certainly did not feel 
particularly lively. Being the elder, I 
was burdened with a sense of respon- 
sibility; and I could not but think we 
were doing a risky thing, descending into 
the bowels of the earth with a man of 
whom we knew nothing, except that he 
possessed a kitten. However, I con- 
soled myself with the thought that in 
afew minutes we should be in the heart 
of the mine, among all the other work- 
men, and that in this case, as in many 
others, there would be safety in num- 
bers. 

The passage into which we entered 
was low and dark, with just room 
enough for one person to walk along at 
atime. We had to go very slowly, ss 
the ground was three or four inches 
deep in water, and it was necessary to 
balance one’s self on the rough planks 
which ran down the middle, stooping 
at the same time to avoid bumping one’s 
head against the slimy ceiling above. 
For the first ten minutes I went gaily 
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on, trying to think that I was enjoying 
myself; but after slipping into the 
water for the sixth time, and bumping 
my head violently in regaining my 
equilibrium, I began to find the illusion 
very difficult. “How much further,” I 
asked, “shall we have to go before 
reaching the mine?” 

“In three quarters of an hour we 
shall be there, if you come along 
quickly.” 

“Three quarters of an hour! Why, 
I thought the whole thing would only 
take us ten minutes,” I said in dis- 
may. 

“You will be for two hours in the 
mine, at least,” the man replied; “and 
a good deal longer if you don’t come 
quickly.” 

There was a threatening tone in his 
voice that I did not like, and turning 
to Ada, I implored her to come back 
while there was yet time. “I dare not 
propose it,’’ she answered in English. 
“Think how wild he would be at hav- 
ing lost so much time! I only hope this 
is the mine, and not some horribly 
lonely place, known only to himself, 
into which he is taking us.” 

In spite of the oppressive heat of 
the place, I felt a cold shudder run 
through me, at hearing my own fears 
thus put into words. As_ though 
knowing by intuition that we were 
thinking of turning back, the man 
pushed on more quickly. I was at my 
wits’ end. “Are there many men work- 
ing in the mine at present?” I asked, 
desperately clinging to my last hope. 

“There are none.” 

The words seemed to petrify me for 
a moment, then with the courage of 
despair, I said: “We will go back then. 
We only came to see how the mine 
was worked, and if the men are not here 
we will come again; it is useless to go 
further.” 

“I will set the machinery working,” 
the guide said with a determined air. 
“The men are not at all necessary.” 

Resistance was useless. We had 
now come at least half a mile; all signs 
of daylight had long ago disappeared; 
if the man meant badly by us, we were 
just as much at his mercy here as we 
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should be further on. So with a sort 
of desperate fascination, we walked on, 
the air getting heavier and more 
difficult to breathe every moment. 

“Do you ever have explosions here?” 
I asked, to break the horrid silence 
which had settled down upon us after 
my last vain endeavor to assert my- 
self. 

The guide turned round, and with 
a leer pointed to his disfigured face. 
“An explosion six years ago,” he said; 
“before then I was considered hand- 
some.” This was added with such a 
fiendish grin that I decided we had 
better keep clear of personalities, and 
hastened to ask what had caused the 
explosion. “The mine was not properly 
ventilated, and the gas ignited,” he 
explained. “But since then a great 
many improvements have been made, 
and there is no longer any fear of an 
accident. The air is very good now.” 

I was glad he found it so. For my 
part, I should have thought another 
explosion was just about due; but I 
suppose our ideas of good ventilation 
and a miner’s are necessarily somewhat 
different. 

We had now come to a place inter- 
sected with pipes, which carried the 
briny fluid from the mine down to the 
works at Bex. The guide called a halt, 
and holding up his torch pointed to a 
little stone cistern filled with yellowish- 
looking liquid. ‘Taste it,’ he said, 
dipping a very black finger into the 
beverage and conveying it to his mouth. 
Afraid of disobeying, I followed his 
example, but only made a pretence of 
tasting the horrid stuff. 

“Very salt indeed,” was my verdict; 
a safe one, I thought, in the circum- 
stances. 

“It’s not salt at all,” the man re- 
plied angrily. “The salt water is at the 
other side; this is a sweet liquid which 
comes from the same mine.” 

Feeling rather small, I followed him 
to another cistern at the other side, 
and was forced this time to make a 
real trial of its contents, which were 
decidedly briny. ‘‘I will take your 
word for it,” Ada said, when I tried 
to persuade her to prove for herself 
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that there was now no doubt about 
our really being in the salt-mine. 

For half an hour more we trudged 
on, our feet wringing wet, our backs 
aching, our throats filled with sulphur; 
but everything has an end, and at last, 
as we were on the very verge of 
collapsing in tears, the tunnel suddenly 
merged into a tremendous sort of 
eavern. Anything less like a fairy 
grotto could scarcely be imagined; but 
at any rate we could stand upright on 
firm ground, and that was always 
something to be thankful for. The 
guide meanwhile ran round, throwing 
the light of his torch on various 
ghastly-looking appliances, which stood 
in different parts of the cave, silent 
and motionless. 

“It reminds me of the torturing 
chambers of the Spanish Inquisitors,” 
Ada said; but the smile froze on her 
lips as our guide unexpectedly set in 
motion a tremendous machine just 
behind her, which groaned and rumbled 
and threw out its long black arms in 
every direction. 

“You wanted to see the working of 
the mine, didn’t you?” the man asked, 
with one of his fiendish grins; and off 
he went, pulling out a screw here, 
turning a handle there, till the whole 
place seemed one moving mass of 
machinery. I darted about like a mad 
creature, trying to get as far away from 
the roaring monsters as possible, and 
unable to ask a single question about 
the use of all these huge levers and 
enormous wheels. To me they seemed 
almost human, and I never thought of 
connecting them with the pretty little 
salt-cellar which is handed round so 
thoughtlessly at table. 

“I’m sure the man is a lunatic,” Ada 
said. “Just look what a_ diabolical 
delight he takes in playing with those 
things. I hope to goodness he under- 
stands them, and won’t be caught up 
and killed before our eyes.” 

There were contingencies that I 
feared more than that; but I held my 
peace, and waited patiently till the 
man, returning, asked us how we liked 
the machinery. 

“It is very nice, but would you mind 
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stopping it?’ I cried at the top of my 
voice. 

With a shrug at the inconsistency 
of the sex, he did as he was told, 
silencing each of the noisy monsters 
with a sorrowful look as though they 
had been dear friends whose voices he 
loved to hear. 

“Now we can go back,” I said to Ada, 
and suiting the action to the word, was 
turning towards the tunnel, when a 
grimy hand was laid upon my shoulder. 

“We have not finished yet,” the guide 
said. “You must come down here;” 
and unfastening a sort of trap-door, he 
disappeared from view down a rough 
ladder which led—goodness knows 
where! Afraid to refuse, I followed, 
and Ada came tumbling down almost 
on the top of me; as she said, a minute 
alone with the black monsters above 
would finish her. We landed in an- 
other cave exactly similar to the one 
we had left, but without the machinery; 
why we had been brought there I 
could not understand, for there was 
nothing very interesting to see. 

“Wait here,” the man said, pointing 


to a stone upon which we meekly sat 
down, and watched him clamber up 
the rocks, looking round for something 
that was evidently hidden up there. 
At last he found it,—a heavy stone 


hammer! Hugging it close to him, and 
with the torch in his other hand, he 
carefully picked his way down, and 
went off with it to the other end of the 
cave, where we heard him hammeriug 
away at some hard substance. 

“Keeps coffins in here perhaps,” 
Ada said, with a shudder; then getting 
up quickly, she whispered: “Suppose we 
bolt while he is away; we could get a 
good start now.” But I had not a bolt 
left in me; my feelings seemed quite 
numbed, and I could only wonder 
vaguely whether it would be nicer to 
be murdered outright, or to be left here 
to die a lingering death from starvation. 

By this time the knocking had ceased, 
and I felt rather ashamed of my mis- 
givings, when the suspected murderer 
returned laden with lovely pieces of 
pure white crystal, with which he told 
us to fill our pockets. “Lick one of 
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them,” he said; and glad to be let off so 
easily, I nearly choked myself in a 
desperate attempt to appear amiable. 

There was another trap-door leading 
into a yet lower cavern. “Will you 
come down?” he said, pointing to it. 

“No, thank you; I think we would like 
to go back now.” I should also have 
liked to see the stone hammer replaced 
in its rocky bed, but I did not dare to 
say so. 

“Very well, miss; then we must go 
up again.” 

We needed no second bidding. Up 
the ladder we scrambled, and upon 
looking at my watch I found we had 
been in the mine exactly an hour and 
a half. 

“There are two modes of exit,’ our 
guide told us. “You can either go back 
the way we came, or you can come 
up the steps, which will let you out at 
the top entrance, about a mile farther 
up than the one we came in at.” 

“How long does it take to get out by 
the higher way?’ I asked. 

“About twenty minutes; 
eight hundred steps.” 

“A sort of treadmill,” said Ada. 
“But I vote we go; anything would be 
better than that dreadful passage.” I 
was not sure that there would be much 
to choose between them; for the stair- 
case, hewn out of the rock, did not look 
inviting. However, we should save 
twenty minutes by going that way, so 
we might as well try it. 

“You had better pin your dresses up,” 
the man said; “the steps are apt to be 
wet.” 

Wet was no word for it! There was 
a dirty pool of black mud on each of 
them; the passage was so narrow that 
the walls touched us on either side, 
and the ceiling seemed to weigh upon 
our heads. Still during the first ten 
minutes or so we got on pretty well; 
for my part, I was so glad to get out 
of the mine, that I did not care how we 
did it. All T thought of was that each 
step was taking us nearer to the day- 
light, and I did not mind how steep or 
how muddy they were; but when we 
were about half-way up, a dreadful 
feeling of suffocation came over me. 


there are 
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Suddenly I felt as though I could not 
draw another’ breath; everything 
seemed to press upon me,—the walls, 
the ceiling, all were so close and damp. 
Looking down, one saw nothing but a 
yawning abyss, and above, the ghastly 
guide mounting up and up, his flaming 
torch in dreadful proximity to my 
sister’s curly hair. Suppose one of us 
should take fire in this horrible placei 


. This thought, flashing through my mind 


already unhinged by all we had gone 
through, quite finished me. My knees 
began to tremble; a black star-studded 
mist came before my eyes; and I had 
just time to hand my torch to Ada, 
when I sank down half unconscious 
upon the stone steps. There was no 
room for Ada to pass, and she was 
terrified lest I should faint outright, 
and slip down into the dark vault below. 
“Try to keep hold of the handrail,” she 
implored, holding me up as best she 
could. I made a desperate attempt to 
fight against the drowsiness that was 
fast stealing over me. “If only I could 
get a breath of air I should be all right,” 
I gasped. The man told Ada that if 
I could manage to climb a few dozen 
more steps, we should come to a venti- 
lator in the roof. How I managed it 
I cannot tell, but somehow or other I 
did; and oh, the luxury of the sweet, 
fresh breeze that came down to meet 
us as we neared that blessed ventilator. 

“You had better sit here, and take 
in a good supply of air for the rest of 
the journey,” Ada said, planting me 
right under the grating. She, poor girl, 
looked very pale and frightened by this 
time, and I thought we had better push 
on while we were both of us fairly able 
to do so. After what seemed like an 
eternity, but must in reality have been 
about five minutes, we came to the end 
of the steps, and found ourselves in a 
passage similar to the one by which we 
had entered, only broader, so that we 
were able to help each other along. 

We were destined to one more fright 
before getting fairly quit of the mine, 
and that was when, about half-way 
downthe passage, we heard approaching 
steps, and saw the flicker of a light in 
the distance. In another moment a 





second man appeared, scarcely less 
villainous looking than our guide to 
our heated imaginations. “What a 
time you have been!” he grumbled, as 
he took the latter aside, and they stood 
whispering together, with occasional 
glances in our direction. 

“Of course, this is an accomplice,” 
Ada said. “I see now why the man 
was so anxious for us to come the high 
way! He had appointed to meet his 
friend here, and debate what should be 
done with us.” 

I tried to catch something of their 
conversation. ‘“Anglaises . . . toutes 
seules . . . courageuses——” was all I 
could gather. Anything less coura- 
geous than we looked, two poor, trem- 
bling creatures huddled togetheragainst 
the wall, could hardly be imagined! I 
almost screamed when, the consultation 
being at an end, the second villian 
advanced towards us, but, with a look 
of curiosity and a bow, he passed on, 
and we were allowed to resume our 
walk. Five minutes more, and we were 
out on the mountain-path again in the 
blessed sunlight. 

“T could hug that sweet man,” Ada 
said, looking towards the guide, “for 
not having killed us. I know I have 
suffered at least a dozen different sorts 
of deaths in the last two hours at his 
hands.” 

Ada looked scarcely more huggable 
than the guide; her face as black «is 
a sweep’s, her smock filthy, and her 
boots a sight to dream of. However, 
five minutes at the pump in the miner’s 
house made us look more presentable; 
and when his wife appeared with a 
blacking-brush, we felt that we should 
once more be able to face our poor old 
chaperon. To this day she tells people 
that a salt-mine is a most delightful 
place to visit. Two young friends of 
hers went all over one last winter, and 
although they said very little about it, 
she could tell from the lovely crystals 
they brought back with them what a 
charming place it must have been; in 
fact, she had regretted ever since that 
she had not gone with them. 

We listen and smile; but we say 
nothing. 
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From Chambers’ Journal, 
INSIDE JOHANNESBURG PRISON. 

When knocking about South Africa 
lately, in a wild mood, heart three- 
quarters broken, I had occasion to use 
a couple of times Paul Kruger’s prison- 
houses of detention as hotels, and this 
is what I saw and thought. Anyhow, 
come, please, with me kindly to Jo- 
hannesburg gaol, the largest and most 
important in Africa. It is an enormous 
solid mass of buildings of huge blocks 
of stone with iron roofing, and looks 
down on its own pet city from the 
most commanding of the hills around 
—namely, Hospital Hill. Rome’s glory 
was reflected by her similarly situated 
capitol; and now, by a fin de siécle 
chance replica, the innate genius of 
Johannesburg is embodied in her pal- 
ace-gaol. For Johannesburgers, it is 
slily hinted by those who have met 
them in business or otherwise, are 
composed of three classes — namely, 
(1) those who have been in gaol; (2 
those who are now in; (3) those who 
still have to go there, but have been 
up to now fortunate enough to escape. 

On entering the gaol you are—or are 
not, according to Boer caprice—supplied 
with its home necessaries authorized 
by law. Anyhow you are entitled to 
a plate, mug, and spoon, all of tin, a 
towel, a bit of soap once a fortnight, 
and, if lucky, a tin bucket, which you 
can keep clean for drinking water; also 
three rugs for bed-clothes, and if your 
cell happens to have a stone floor, a 
straw mattress, if you can get one. 
Half a pound of mealie-meal, boiled to 
a “pap,” served at breakfast, and ditto 
at night, and at midday one pound loaf 
of bread and one pound of rough meat, 
which can be exchanged for Transvaal 
tobacco with the Kaffir prisoners. Now 
you have a regular and simple life 
which will put that of any ordinary 
hydropathie to the blush, if only the 
patient can stand it. ... A cell is usu- 
ally occupied by four whites or twenty 
blacks, the latter reposing much like 
sardines. Flogging, one can see, is 
necessary to keep Kaffirs in order, but, 
poor souls, such lashings as they at 
times get at the hands of the Dutch 
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are simply hideous. Some Kaffirs, long- 
time men, told us through the bars 
separating “white” from “black” yards, 
that two had lately died after such 
flogging, and one recently operated on 
was believed to be dying whilst they 
were talking to us. The blacks are 
placed against a sort of leaning ladder, 
their arms stretched up, and their 
wrists and ankles firmly strapped. It 
is wonderful how callous one Kaffir is 
to another Kaffir’s suffering. 

The Kaffir yard is similar to, but 
separate from, the white man’s yard. 
The Kaffirs are fed alternately on 
mealie pap or the Indian corn boiled 
whole, and one pound of meat twice 
a week. For meat they would barter 
their souls, and you can for a bit of 
abominable meat always get from them 
a bit of Transvaal tobacco of the same 
size, and good too. The ordinary Dutch 
warder is too brutal and stupid to re- 
quire description; he only says No! to 
any request, and when he is not eating 
his dinner out of an old basin, spends 
his time half dozing, and, Kaffir guards 
loving rest also, escapes are frequent. 
Here is a Scotchman under whose spe- 
cial tutelage I lost whatever valuable 
personal property I took in. A clean- 
shaved, clean, smart little grey man of 
sixty, after years of tramping in abso- 
lute want, promoted from driving 2 
baker’s cart, he has just married and 
commenced life as a teetotaler and 
warder, having at last found an open- 
ing in life for the first time. He is 
already high in command, knowing 
how to get on. Speak or whistle and 
you are in the stocks, and no appeal; 
resist, and you will get three months 
more, possibly in irons, and twenty-five 
lashes; so your Uitlander does his 
thinking to himself. As regards taking 
prisoners’ property, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Dutch police 
are amongst the biggest thieves in Jo- 
hannesburg; and this, after making 
full allowance for much exaggeration 
and falsehood which may be expected 
from prisoners’ own accounts. Quite 
recently, after a large fire at certain 
grocery stores, a huge amount of gro- 
ceries of all sorts were stolen and traced 
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to the stations and houses of the fire- 
brigade and police, the latter being in 
charge of the burning buildings, keep- 
ing the crowd out, and helping them- 
selves lavishly. Again, the head warder 
of the gaol, a huge Dutchman, was 
sentenced the other day to some small 
inadequate punishment for stealing 
many hundred pounds’ worth of money 
and property from prisoners in the 
course of a year or two. It is easy 
enough to take the money of a prisoner 
who is inside, safe for a long term of 
years—some are arrested with very 
large sums on their persons—and also 
in cases where the prisoner is too drunk 
to remember what he ought to have 
had with him when arrested. 

Jovial tramps—‘“on the wallaby” is 
the classical term in South Africa— 
these there always are, mostly Irish, 
who put in their winters in gaol, and 
in summer beg and steal their way for 
hundreds of miles, working a little here 
and there at the farms they pass, but, 
poor fellows, knowing no trade, and 
happy with a blanket, some mealie- 
meal, and a “billy” for cooking or drink- 
ing water. They are worse off than 
Kaffirs, whe know roots and fruits 
good to eat on the veldt as they pass. 
Reckless, broken-down gentlemen, too, 
are not infrequent, and may be met 
scores of miles from any house, strid- 
ing on in a few rags, two-thirds of a 
pair of boots, and a “Hallo, comrade, 
whither away?’ to any one they meet 
in similar case. Desperate and suc- 
cessful criminals these make when 
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they get into congenial society, or cap- 
ital fighters in any small native war, 
should occasion arise. The Kaffirs are 
daily arrested by scores for being in 
town without a proper pass, or written 
authority, good for a month, value one 
shilling. Now the blacks cannot read, 
and the Zarps themselves (ZARP, on 
their tunic, stands for South African 
Republic Police) in many cases can 
make only a very poor attempt at it; 
so as the revenue accruing from the 
fines is very great, and the black prison 
labor from those who cannot pay is 
very valuable, it can be imagined that 
the poor Kaffir has a bad time. Com- 
plaints are frequent of the sapient 
Zarps trying to read passes upside 
down, tearing and throwing away valid 
passes and swearing the bearer had 
none (for a Kaffir’s word is taken as 
nothing against a policeman’s), ete. 
Your Dutch policeman is simply a raw 
illiterate Boer taken from a backward 
farm, scarcely able to read and write 
his mother tongue, and speaking usu- 
ally just a smattering of English. He 
is drilled a little in a backyard, and 
placed on beat duty, but his knowledge 
of police duties is “nil,” and miserably 
paid; and he is constantly striking to 
get pay which has been long since due 
to him from his lethargic superiors, a 
curious anomaly altogether in an up- 
to-date English speaking city like Jo- 
hannesburg. A few Englishmen, how- 
ever, have been taken into the detective 
department, by whom all the important 
duty in the repression of crime is done. 





Curious Fish in Lake Galilee.—In the 
Sea of Galilee—or Lake Tiberias, as it 
is often called—there is a strange fish 
named the Chromis Simonis, which is 
more careful of its young than fish 
generally are. The male fish takes the 
eggs in its mouth and keeps them in his 
natural side pockets, where they are 
regularly hatched, and remain until able 
to shift for themselves. By this ingenious 
arrangement the brood is comparatively 





guarded against its natural enemies; it 
is easily fed, too, but it is a puzzle how 
the little ones escape being eaten alive. 
A month ago, says a traveller, writing to 
a religious contemporary, I found in my 
net a number of Chromis Simonis with- 
out eyes. Others of the species, when I 
lifted them up, dropped a number of little 
fishes out of their mouths, which swam 
away hastily. 








